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[Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of two articles on Federal 
Emergency Education Programs. The second article will appear in the May 
number of the JOURNAL. The present article shows the development of federal 
emergency agencies as relief projects. The second article will show how the 
emergency education programs grew out of, or developed as a part of, the federal 
emergency agencies. In tracing the development of the emergency education 
programs, it has been necessary to mention a number of agencies whose work 
was not significant educationally and are not touched upon in the second article, 
but which have played a part in the development of those programs which are 
important from an educational point of view.] 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEW AND EMERGENCY 
FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL’ 
C. CURRIEN SMITH 
MARY H. FAIRBANKS 


The year 1933 represents a turning point in the history of the 
American people, particularly, with respect to the relation of govern- 
ment to their daily lives. New standards of governmental responsi- 
bility meant the assumption of new functions. The frame of refer- 
ence of such new activities was the twofold purpose of relieving the 
acute human suffering which the depression was causing and of read- 
justing the balance of economic forces to revive industry and agri- 
culture and, so far as possible, to prevent the recurrence of similar 
cataclysms. 

This study is concerned primarily with the first—the efforts of 
the federal government to care for the needy unemployed. It treats 
of the attack on the second objective only where the agencies created 
to provide relief were also intended to help rectify the faulty func- 
tioning of the economic system or were forced to do so to-effectuate 
their initial purpose. 


The authors of this article were members of the staff of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education during the summer of 1937. The senior author, Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, was in charge of studies for the committee of new and emergency 
federal education programs. 
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By the spring of 1933 the pressure of economic and social condi- 
tions in the United States had become so acute as to convince the 
president and congress that undirected action could no longer be 
relied upon to provide solutions to many of the problems with which 
society was confronted. Faced with an apparent necessity for taking 
immediate action designed to alleviate conditions, the federal govern- 
ment entered the field of providing relief to the destitute and un- 
employed. 

The 1933 crisis had developed rapidly from its nominal beginning 
in the stock market crash of 1929. Throughout 1930, 1931, and 1932, 
industrial and financial conditions had grown worse. Unemployment, 
which for 1929, was estimated at an average of 1,801,000, increased to 
an average of 4,921,000 for 1930; 8,634,000 for 1931; 12,803,000 for 
1932; and 13,176,000 for 1933.2 Inasmuch as these figures are yearly 
averages, they do not adequately reveal the seriousness of the situation 
which prevailed in March, 1933, when there were 15,071,000 unem- 
ployed persons among a working population of approximately 49,- 
000,000.* During the same month, there were 5,000,000 families on 
relief, a total which involved 20,500,000 individuals.‘ 

Prior to 1933, the problems arising from unemployment were con- 
sidered the responsibility of local and private agencies. The federal 
government subscribed to this view and although the seventy-first 
congress appropriated federal funds for public construction to. in- 
crease employment, very little money was expended in this manner.*® 
Thus, the only significant and positive federal action for the relief of 
the unemployed between October, 1929 and July, 1932, was taken 
in March, 1932, when some of the government’s surplus stocks of 
wheat, and later (July) cotton, were released to the Red Cross for 
use in meeting the needs of the destitute unemployed.*® 

On the basis of the findings and recommendations of the Woods 
Committee,’ as a result of the hearings on the La Follette-Costigan 
Bill,’ and because of pressures brought to bear by certain senators,® 
influential business leaders, social workers, and local government 


"Robert R. Nathan: “Estimates of Unemployment in the United States, 1929- 
1935,” International Labor Review, Vol. 33 (1936), facing p. 80. (Mr. Nathan’s 
figures are used because they occupy a fairly mean position in the welter of 
divergent statistics available.) 

*Tbid. 

‘Works Progress Administration: “Report on Progress of the Works Pro- 
gram” (October 15, 1936), p. 3. 

*46 Stat. L. 1030, 1072, and 1074. 

*46 Stat. L. 61, 605, 741, and 797. 

"President’s Emergency Committee for Employment, appointed October 21, 
1930, Colonel] Arthur Woods, chairman. See Harry L. Hopkins, Spending to Save 
(New York: Norton, 1936), pp. 17-42. 

*Senate No. 174 and No. 262, 72d Cong., 1st sess. 

*Especially Senators Black, Costigan, Cutting, La Follette, Wagner. 
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officials, the federal government entered the relief field indirectly 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under the authority 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act which was signed by 
the president on July 21, 1932.1° 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation had been authorized in 
January, 1932, to make loans “to provide emergency financing facili- 
ties for financial institutions, to aid in financing agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry, and for other purposes.’'! Under the Act of 
July, 1932, the powers of the corporation were extended to permit 
it to lend $300,000,000 to states and territories for relief? It was 
specified that not more than fifteen per cent of the fund should be 
allotted to any one state. The money was loaned at three per cent 
interest and the principal was to be repaid by deductions from the 
annual federal contributions for highway construction. Requests for 
assistance could come only from the governors of the states who were 
required to certify statements of relief needs and to assume responsi- 
bility for the administration of the funds. 

In addition to the loans to the states for relief, the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act broadened the corporation’s powers to 
permit it to make loans to state and local governments and private 
corporations for “self-liquidating” public works, and to aid corpora- 
tions in financing slum clearance and housing projects.'* 

However, the $300,000,000 proved inadequate to provide for the 
needs of an unemployed group which rose from 13,425,000 in July, 
1932, to 15,071,000 in March, 1933.1* All but six states'® borrowed 
heavily—so heavily in fact that the fund was exhausted early in 1933. 
In one state it was estimated that $60,000,000 was needed in order 
to provide the unemployed of the state thirteen cents’ worth of food 
a day for one year. The governor of the state requested a loan of 
$45,000,000 and was granted a total of $11,304,000.'° Another state 
requested $10,500,000 and received $3,000,000.'7 These illustrations 
indicate how inadequate to the emergency were the funds supplied 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

With the advent of the Roosevelt administration in March, 1933, 
it appeared necessary to take immediate steps to relieve the distress 
of the needy unemployed. To this end, a number of emergency 
agencies were created. Descriptions of the agencies, whose educa- 





47 Stat. L. 709. 

"47 Stat. L. 5 (January 22, 1932). 

“47 Stat. L. 709. 

247 Stat. L. 711. 

“Robert R. Nathan: op. cit. 

*Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
*Pennsylvania; see Harry L. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 92. 

“Tllinois; ibid. 
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tion programs were, or are, part of the work relief program, are 
presented in the following pages. The dates of establishment of nine 
of the agencies (including the Reconstruction Finance Corporation), 
the number in operation at the close of 1937, and the extent to which 
each agency was providing direct relief as opposed to work relief, 
may be ascertained from a brief examination of Chart I. 
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. THE EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
The Civilian Conservation Corps.—The first of the emergency 
agencies established under the Roosevelt administration was Emer- 
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gency Conservation Work, usually known as the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps.'§ The corps was established 
for the purpose of relieving the acute condition of widespread 
distress and unemployment now existing in the United States, and 
in order to provide for the restoration of the country’s depleted 
natural resources and the advancement of an orderly program of 
useful public works.” 

In order to avoid building up a large new administrative organiza- 
tion, existing governmental agencies were utilized in setting up the 
framework of the corps. The Department of Labor was charged 
with the responsibility of selecting recruits. The army with its 
valuable experience in handling, equipping, and housing large num- 
bers of men controlled those aspects of the organization. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior were 
called upon to supervise the work projects. 

The program moved rapidly. The president’s message outlining 
the proposal for the corps went to congress on March 20, 1933. The 
Emergency Conservation Act was passed on March 31, the executive 
order for organization was dated April 5,2° and the first camp was 
established at Luray, Virginia, on April 7.2! Enrollment in the 
camps was completed by June 7 with approximately 1,300 camps in 
operation. 

The enrollment regulations, which originally provided for the 
acceptance of young unmarried men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five coming from needy families, were altered in the sum- 
mer of 1933 to include a quota of 25,000 from among the large number 
of unemployed veterans.** At first the extension applied only to 
World War veterans, but later the quota was extended to include 
veterans of any war.*t At the close of 1937, the number of veterans 
enrolled in the camps was limited to 30,000.%° Actually, the quota 
was only partially filled, there being approximately 25,000 men in 
137 camps. The veterans are maintained in separate camps. 

The privilege of enrollment was next extended to Indians, appar- 
ently because of the influence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who was assigned responsibility for the allocation of funds** for the 


748 Stat. L. 22 (March 31, 1933). 

71 bid. 

"Executive Order No. 6101. 

™Director of Emergency Conservation Work, Summary Report on the Opera- 
tions of Emergency Conservation Work, April, 1933 to June 30, 1935, p. 3. 

“Director of Emergency Conservation Work, First Report, April 5 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1933, p. 2. 

*™Executive Order No. 6129 (May 11, 1933). 

*Executive Order No. 6144 (May 24, 1933) and No. 6160 (June 7, 1933). 

*Public, No. 163, Sec. 7, 75th Cong., Ist sess. (June 28, 1937). 

*$5,875,200 by Executive Orders No. 6131 (May 12, 1933), No. 6147 (May 
26, 1933), and No. 6160 (June 7, 1933). 
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use of this group. By the close of 1937 provision was made for an 
enrollment of 10,000 Indians.?* 

In order to satisfy the objections of certain western local com- 
munities to the importation of outsiders when local men were unem- 
ployed, provision was made at the beginning that “local experienced 
men” of any age should be enrolled up to 28,000. Actually, local 
men numbered 35,250 of the first enrollment of 274,375.28 They were 
required to be skilled workers, and served chiefly as foremen and 
supervisors. 

The conditions resulting from the 1934 drought led the president 
to direct that 50,000 men be added to the enrollments of the camps 
in the states especially affected by the drought.** These “drought 
camps” were incorporated in the regular program after April, 1935. 

During the period 1935-1937, in order to care for a larger share 
of the needy,*’ the eligibility requirements were broadened twice so 
that eventually men from the ages of seventeen to twenty-eight were 
included. It is an interesting commentary on the need for the services 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps that the lowering of the age limit 
from eighteen to seventeen increased enrollments much more 
markedly than did the shift of the upper limit from twenty-five to 
twenty-eight.*' In 1937, because employment conditions were deemed 
more favorable, congress set the age limits back to seventeen and 
twenty-three, inclusive, specifying only that applicants be unemployed 
or in need of employment.*? Thus the camps were once more made 
primarily a service to youth, although some veteran camps were still 
maintained. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration.—The establish- 
ment of an agency to deal with unemployment among the young men 
of the country by no means solved the problem of the needy millions 
for whom the services of private charity and local relief had proved 
inadequate. The immediate need was for direct federal relief. To 
that end congress passed on May 9, 1933, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act which appropriated $500,000,000 for relief purposes.** 
Two hundred-and fifty million dollars were to be made available to 
the states on a matching basis of one dollar of federal funds to three 





Public, No. 163, Sec. 7, 75th Cong., 1st sess. 

*Director of Emergency Conservation Work, First Report. for the Period 
April 5 to September 30, 1933, p. 2. 

Executive Order No. 6747 (June 23, 1934). 

Presidential order directed that all enrollers should come from families on 
relief. 

“Director of Emergency Conservation Work, Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1936, p. 23. 

“Public, No. 163, Sec. 8, 75th Cong., 1st sess. 

"48 Stat. L. 55. 
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dollars of state funds. The other half was to provide a fund for 
grants to those states whose resources were so far depleted or needs 
so extensive that additional federal aid was essential. 

The president, in his address on June 14, 1933, to the governors 
and state emergency relief administrators, stated: 

The Emergency Relief Act is an expression of the federal government’s de- 
termination to cooperate with the states and local communities with regard to 


financing emergency relief work. ... It is essential that the states and local 
units of government do their fair share.“ 


Under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, relief as- 
sistance was given in four ways. Central commissaries were estab- 
lished in many cities at which relief clients were given whatever 
amounts and types of goods they needed within the limits of the 
government’s supply. Grocery slips indicating permissible purchase 
items were used in some cases. Cash relief was the outstanding form 
of assistance provided, and continued to. predominate until the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was terminated. The other type 
of Federal Emergency Relief Administration activity -was work 
relief which, however, consisted largely of projects taken over from 
the states, and was not the primary function of the agency.*® The 
actual conduct of the work was a responsibility of local authorities, 
although the Relief Administration promulgated such general rules 
as were deemed essential to guide policies. 

The Public Works Administration.—From the first the Roosevelt 
administration had not considered that Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration’s policy of administering primary relief on a cash 
basis provided the solution to the problem of the unemployed. For 
this reason the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed to 
increase industrial activity and provide work for the unemployed.** 
While the Recovery Administration created under Title I was ex- 
pected, through the codes, to administer a stimulant to business and 
raise price levels, Title II allocated a large sum for a public works 
program. The purpose was twofold. It was hoped that the employ- 
ment thus provided, both directly and indirectly, would furnish a 
much needed increase in the purchasing power of the working class. 


“President Roosevelt’s address to governors and state emergency relief admin- 
istrators, June 14, 1933, as reported in Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, May 22 through June 30, 1933, p. 3. 

*About 2,000,000 men had been employed on state work projects in March, 
1933 (Arthur E. Burns, “Work Relief Wage Policies, 1930-1936,” in Monthly 
Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, June 1 through June 30, 
1936, p. 29). There were 2,000,000 persons employed by the FERA in November, 
1933 (Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Decem- 
ber 1 through December 31, 1933, p. 6). By November, 1934, the total employ- 
ment of FERA was still 2,160,000 (Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, May 1 through May 31, 1935, Table E, p. 20). 

48 Stat. L. 195 (June 16, 1933). 
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The second purpose as stated by Mr. Roosevelt was “to provide a 
bridge by which people can pass from relief status over to normal 
self-support.’’37 

To administer the funds appropriated under Title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration 
was set up under the direction of Mr. Ickes. However, probably due 
to the meticulous care exercised in its organization, the inauguration 
of the program was so delayed that rising prices soon outdistanced 
reemployment and the purchasing power increment which had been 
expected did not materialize. It, therefore, appeared essential that 
changes be made in the works program. Furthermore, certain de- 
fects of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration work program 
required correction. The projects were of limited social value; earn- 
ings from them were low; and the types of work provided were not 
diversified enough to fit the training and experience of the unem- 
ployed. Then, too, the winter months of 1933-34 seemed likely to 
witness a decided increase in the numbers and needs of the unem- 
ployed.** 

The Civil Works Administration.—The Civil Works Administra- 
tion was established on November 9, 1933, for just the purpose of 
providing a change in the type of work projects and bringing about 
a rapid increase in purchasing power with a view to hastening 
economic recovery. Four hundred million dollars from the appro- 
priation under Title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
allotted to the Civil Works Administration and Mr. Harry L. Hopkins 
was placed in charge of the program. 

The outstanding characteristics of the Civil Works Administration 
were its speedy organization and its short life. Two weeks after its 
creation by executive order on November 9, checks were delivered to 
814,511 employees of the agency.*® The peak of Civil Works Admin- 
istration employment came two months later when the January 18 
pay roll included 4,263,644 persons.*® On March 31, 1934, less than 
five months after it was established, the Civil Works Administration 
was officially terminated.41 Four major reasons account for the 
discontinuance of the agency: it was believed that the agency had 
fulfilled its purpose; business was expected to improve in the spring 


*President’s address to governors and state relief directors, June 14, 1933, 
as reported in the Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, May 22 through June 30, 1933, p. 3. 

*Works Progress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works Program 
(March, 1937), p. 3. 

*Harry L. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 117. 

“Ibid. 

“The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Monthly Report, April 1 
through April 30, 1934, p. 2. 
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and thus ease the relief load; the program was too expensive—spend- 
ing on such a lavish scale could not be continued; and charges of graft 
and maladministration had created an unfavorable impression on 
the public. 

During the liquidation of the Civil Works Administration, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration took over unfinished 
projects (as of April 1, 1934).42 These projects were either com- 
pleted before, or continued through, December 31, 1935, when the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration itself was officially termin- 
ated, although some loans to states for direct relief promised before 
that date were made between January and July, 1936.4 The work 
of liquidation was completed by the personnel of the Works Progress 
Administration by a skeleton FERA staff or by state welfare depart- 
ments. 

The Works Progress Administration.—In 1935 another agency 
was organized to deal with the work relief problem. The Works 
Progress Administration was established on May 6, 1935,*+ first, for 
the purpose of permitting further centralization of the work relief 
program under the immediate supervision of federal authorities; 
second, in an attempt to remove difficulties and defects characteristic 
of the earlier agencies; and third, in order to organize federal relief 
wholly, rather than partially, on a work project basis. 

Inasmuch as the formation of the Works Progress Administration 
marks the final shift from direct aid to work relief,*® it is pertinent 
here to indicate the factors which influenced this evolution. Two 
forces within the federal administration had favored this develop- 
ment. First, those in charge of relief had long believed that work of 
almost any kind was preferable to a dole. Perhaps most influential 
among these individuals was Mr. Hopkins, “a firm believer in work 
relief.”*® A former social worker, he was especially concerned that 
human values should not be submerged in the gigantic effort to keep 
the needy fed and clothed. In the second place, by the spring of 1934 
it was becoming apparent that the unemployment problem was per- 
manent and not susceptible of immediate solution.‘7 It was evident 


“Doris Carothers, Chronology of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, Works Progress Administration Research Monograph VI, p. 49. 

“49 Stat. L. 115 (April 8, 1935). 

“Executive Order No. 7034, under the authority of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. L. 115). 

“With exception of the Resettlement Administration which, from its inception, 
provided some direct relief to destitute farmers. 

“Harry L. Hopkins, “The Cities and Relief,” in Annual Proceedings of the 
United States Conference of Mayors (1933), p. 84. 

“Harry L. Hopkins, “Social Planning for the Future,” address at the National 
Conference of Social Work, reported in Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, 61st Annual Session, pp. 75, 76. 


, 
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that Public Works Administration projects, although they might be 
useful for stimulating public construction of permanent value to the 
country, were not providing any large number of the unemployed 
with jobs. 

Certain outside pressures focused attention on work relief as the 
preferable alternative. After the first years of the depression, the 
social workers of the nation urged the values of employment, rather 
than a dole, consistently and effectively.** Local government authori- 
ties were even more insistent, especially when speaking through the 
Conference of Mayors, who were anxious to have something tangible 
to present to their constituents for the vast sums expended.** Other 
organizations which expressed their views in favor of work relief 
included such commercial pressure groups as the Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors of America.*® On the other hand, there were or- 
ganizations which opposed a works program, notably the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce.*' 

The experience of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and the Civil Works Administration had prepared the way for public 
acceptance of the work relief idea, and was tremendously useful in 
developing techniques of administration in such fields as those of state 
contracts, labor relations, and interdepartmental cooperation. 

The National Youth Administration.—The reorganizations conse- 
quent upon the liquidation of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration resulted in the establishment of a separate agency which was 
designed to meet some of the needs of youth. What these needs were, 
either quantitatively or qualitatively, was not known definitely, but 
there was no doubt of the existence of such needs. The program 
began as an experiment in student aid late in 1933 at the University 
of Minnesota, where it was supported by funds from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration.*2 This aid was extended to 
students all over the country on February 19, 1934.5°° The National 
Youth Administration was established as an autonomous agency by 
executive order on June 26, 1935.54 During the period between 


“William H. Hodson, “The Social Worker in the New Deal,” address at the 
National Conference of Social Work, Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934, reported in 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 61st Annual Session, p. 6. 

“The Report of the Conference to Public Works Administrator Ickes, Septem- 
ber 29, 1933, in Annual Proceedings of the United States Conference of Mayors, 
1933, p. 102. 

See issues of “The Constructor,” 1932-1933. 

“Declarations of the Joint Business Conference for Economic Recovery, 
December 17-19, 1934, pp. 4, 5. 

"Works Progress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works Program 
(March, 1937), p. 3. 

"7 bid. 

“Executive Order No. 7086. 
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February, 1934, and June, 1935, some 95,000 students were provided 
with financial aid at a cost of $13,500,000.55 

The National Youth Administration as a separate organization 
seems to have owed its existence, at least in large part, to the fact that 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was being liquidated, 
and to the requests of youth groups for assistance. 

Certain governmental agencies, notably the Office of Education 
and the Department of Labor, supported by their observations as to 
the success of student aid and by their figures on the unemployment 
situation among young people, wrote memoranda urging that the 
president make special provision for youth in the general realignment. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administration officials who had been 
in charge of the program also made suggestions. 

Social workers, educators, and youth leaders had been trying to 
attract the attention of the federal government to the needs of youth 
for some time and were in constant touch with the White House, the 
Capitol, and the administrative departments. Very important also in 
the evolution of the idea of aid for youth was Mrs. Roosevelt’s inter- 
est in youth, especially her interest in the needs of unemployed young 
women. 

The parent organization of the National Youth Administration 
was the Works Progress Administration. Both agencies were sup- 
plied with funds by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 
1935 ($39,921,811) and of 1936 ($65,501,239) .** 

The general aims postulated for the National Youth Administra- 
tion were to give needy young people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five educational training and work opportunities in order 
to. raise them as far as possible above dependency. The program was, 
therefore, designed to provide: 

1. Employment for youth in private industry. 

2. Employment for unemployed youth on projects suited to their 

abilities and needs. 

3. Vocational guidance and training or retraining for unskilled 
and inexperienced youth. 

4. Part-time employment for needy college graduates and high 
school students in order that they might be able to continue 
their education.** 

The Resettlement Administration.—In seeking ‘“‘to work out har- 

monious plans for dealing with our fundamental rural problems and 


=Works Progress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works Program 
(May 15, 1936), pp. 27-29. 


“Works Progress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works Program 
(June, 1937), p. 62. 


“National Emergency Council, United States Government Manual, p. 443. 
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to coordinate these activities,’”®* the Resettlement Administration was 
established on April 30, 1935.5° The activities of four other agencies 
were transferred to the Resettlement Administration. 

Rural Rehabilitation, the first unit of this new agency, was a legacy 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration,*® which had 
organized the service on April 1, 1934.*' The several activities under 
the jurisdiction of Rural Rehabilitation had been started at different 
times. For instance, the Farm Debt Adjustment program: originated 
in October, 1933; the Emergency Grant program in November, 1935; 
and the Feed and Seed Loan Program on April 29, 1936.® 

The Land Program of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration®™ and the Land Policy Section of the Agriculture Adjustment 
Administration were brought together to form the Land Utilization 
Division.** 

The third division of the Resettlement Administration consisted 
of Subsistence Homesteads acquired from the Department of the 
Interior,*» the Rural Resettlement projects which came into this 
division from Rural Rehabilitation on December 1, 1935,°* and Subur- 
ban Resettlement which was organized May 1, 1935.%" 

The agencies mentioned above were organized to attack the funda- 
mental causes of the depression in agriculture. The farming popula- 
tion had been suffering under practically continuous depression since 
1921."* This situation, coupled with the evil consequences of years of 
wasteful agricultural methods, made it imperative to undertake 
remedial measures. The situation is summed up in the statement of 
the Resettlement Administrator as follows: 

During the years of the depression more than a million farm families have 
been on direct relief. A large number of these families are living on land so 
poorly adapted to its present use that it will not produce enough to afford an 
adequate American standard of living. Also, other families whose land is more 
productive have been severely handicapped by excessive financial burdens, un- 
economical methods of farm and home management, and insufficient farming 
equipment. The conditions causing these families to be in need of aid have 
been developing over a period of decades, becoming intensified in the last few 
years.” 


Resettlement Administrator, First Annual Report, p. 1. 

"Executive Order No. 7028 (April 30, 1935). 

“Administrative Order of the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, Series 
A—No. 87 (June 19, 1935). 

“Resettlement Administrator, First Annual Report, p. 9. 

"ets DLL. 

®Executive Order No. 7028 (April 30, 1935). 

“Resettlement Administrator, First Annual Report, p. 21. 

*Executive Order No. 7041 (May 15, 1935). 

“Resettlement Administrator, First Annual Report, p. 33. 

"Tbid., p. 43. 

"J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner, ‘‘Rural Life” in Recent Social Trends 
(New York: Whittlesey House, 1934), p. 498. 

“Resettlement Administrator, Letter to Senate, Senate Document No. 213, p. 1. 
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Thus, the frame of reference of the Resettlement*® Administration’s 
objectives was the solution of both the immediate and the longer term 
problems of agriculture. 

The duties of the Resettlement Administration were: 

1. To administer approved projects involving rural rehabilitation, relief in 
stricken agricultural areas, and resettlement of destitute or low-income families 
from rural and urban areas, including the establishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion, in such connection, of communities in rural and suburban areas. 

2. To initiate and administer a program of approved projects with respect to 
soil erosion, stream pollution, seacoast erosion, reforestation, forestation, flood 
control, and other useful projects. 

3. To make loans, as authorized under the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935, to finance, in whole or in part, the purchase of farm lands and 
necessary equipment by farmers, farm tenants, croppers, or farm laborers.” 

A further step in the direction of a unified approach to the farm 
problem was taken when the Resettlement Administration was con- 
verted into the Farm Security Administration by administrative order 
on September 1, 1937,72 to carry out the tasks assigned to the depart- 
ment by the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenancy Act.”* 
The resettlement work is now definitely to be abandoned as soon as the 
funds already allocated have been exhausted.’* Only Rural Re- 
habilitation and Land Utilization are handed over to the new agency. 

The purpose is to bring together in a single bureau the research, planning, 
service, and administrative functions which relate to the formulation and develop- 
ment of a program of land conservation and land utilization, as that program 
is defined in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenancy Act.” 

Thus the farm relief activities of the federal government enter a 
new period in their development. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority.*°—One other agency should be 
mentioned, although it is primarily neither an emergency agency nor 
a relief organization. However, the aims of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are educational in the broadest sense; its program being, 
perhaps, the most significant of the new and emergency education 
agencies in relation to the future of American democracy. Here for 
the first time the attempt is being made—not only on a single project, 
but throughout the valley—to integrate an operating and an educa- 
tional program. 


*Resettlement Administrator, First Annual Report, p. 1. 

™National Emergency Council, op. cit., p. 102. 

™Seeretary of Agriculture, Memorandum No. 732. 

*Public, No. 210, 75th Cong., Ist sess. (July 22, 1937). 

“Tbid., Title 10, Sec. 43. 

"Statement by Secretary Henry A. Wallace in the New York Times, Septem- 
ber 2, 1937, p. 6. 

*Although this memorandum does not include full treatment of this agency, it 
is included here in order to present a complete discussion of the new federal 
agencies. 
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The material origins of the program go back to the acquisition of 
Muscle Shoals by the federal government in the war period, although 
congress had legislated concerning the Tennessee River’s navigation 
problems as early as 1828 and had appropriated funds for that pur- 
pose at intervals since 1852.77 The Muscle Shoals plant remained 
practically idle from the end of the war until 1933 while congress 
debated its ultimate disposition. Among the most interested and 
constructive of the advocates of some decision in the matter was 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, who had an enthusiastic ally when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt assumed office in March, 1933. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that one of the first of the measures passed in the 
hectic “Hundred Days” was the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
for the purpose of maintaining and operating the properties now owned by the 
United States in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Alabama, in the interest of 
national defense and for agricultural and industrial development, and to improve 
navigation in the Tennessee River and to contro] the destructive floodwaters in 
the Tennessee River and Mississippi River basins.” 

Thus, to recapitulate, the Tennessee Valley Authority has five 
primary purposes: national defense (perhaps more important to the 
concept of constitutionality than for any other reason) ; flood control 
—which involves the re-education by precept and example of the 
whole valley’s farming population; the improvement of navigation; 
the development, transmission, and the sale of electric power—con- 
stitutionally incidental to the first two aims—which assumes for 
success a widespread increase in the use of power; and, finally, the 
agricultural and industrial development of the region, a desideratum 
which obviously cannot be achieved without directed effort and edu- 
cation. 

Given such a far-reaching social program, it is evident that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is indeed a laboratory for new educa- 
tional techniques. 

Other Emergency Agencies.—Certain other agencies were organ- 
ized during the emergency period to deal with the problem of relief. 
Most of these organizations have little or no direct relation to educa- 
tion. Hence, they are merely mentioned here to complete the picture 
which this chapter is intended to give. Among these may be listed 
the Public Works Administration Division of Housing, the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Home Owners Loan Corporation, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, the Farm Credit Administration, and the National Re- 
covery Administration. 


™Tennessee Valley Authority Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1935, p. 3. 


*48 Stat. L. 58 (May 18, 1933). 
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Some additional emergency agencies are directly or indirectly 
concerned with education. They are listed here simply as a matter of 
record. Such agencies include: the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, the Soil Conservation Service, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the Electric Home and Farm Authority. 





READING LABORATORY INSTITUTE 

The third annual Reading Laboratory Institute will be held in 
this institution, July 3-15, 1939. The program will include lectures, 
forum discussions, demonstrations of teaching procedures, methods 
of diagnostic and remedial instruction in reading. College credit will 
be granted for attendance upon the Institute. Nationally known 
speakers will appear on the program, including Dr. Louise Farwell 
Davis, National College of Education; Dr. Guy Buswell, University 
of Chicago; Dr. Leo J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota; and Dr. 
Clifford Woody, University of Michigan. Extensive exhibits and 
demonstrations of audio-visual instrumentation and techniques of 
the use of the same will constitute a part of the program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Professor Ullin Leavell. 








DEWEY’S SOCIAL THEORY OF THE STIMULUS 
EVALUATED 


J. A. LYNCH 
Rice Institute 

John Dewey’s social philosophy rests in part upon the assumption 
that the social situation is practically identical with the learning 
situation, i.e., that the social situation is the stimulus. This assump- 
tion is coupled with and brought into philosophical relief by the 
growth-of-meaning category of value. The expression, “Life is 
growth,” with growth construed in terms of the associative process, 
is one of the most familiar phrases in Dewey’s writings. 

The learning-process criterion of value simply expresses a matured 
interest in a particular type of psychological theory. In fact, it 
represents one of the fundamental ways of thinking; since the con- 
viction that the substance of human existence is found in the asso- 
ciative process paralleled the relativistic theories in physics which 
reduced physical substance to spatio-temporal processes. In a similar 
manner, excessive preoccupation with the formed or the patterned 
character of the learning situation suggests the same bias in the 
field of values ; because the emphasis upon the clarification of insights 
encourages the belief that the realm of value lies toward the end of the 
learning process rather than in it. It is also an interesting fact that 
the Gestalt movement has a counterpart in the field of physical science 
which is expressed in the excessive emphasis upon the mathematical 
(patterned) aspect of physical processes.’ 

It is possible to criticize a philosophical system by making use of 
one of the three general techniques: (1) by questioning its inner con- 
sistency, (2) by modifying its basic assumptions, or (3) by substituting 
entirely different assumptions for those upon which the system is based. 
The criticisms of Dewey which follow are essentially of the second or- 
der, as they apply both to the social theory of the stimulus and to the 
learning-process criterion of value. It is possible to make some re- 
visions of both aspects of Dewey’s system, along lines suggested by 
the Gestalt theory, without minimizing Dewey’s achievements. 

The basis of these criticisms of Dewey is a concept of the stimulus 
which can be schematized as a summation, as follows: 


Where, a, = “The whole’? (Elements of detail plus elements 
of order) 
And, a, = “The parts’? (Elements of detail only) 





*Best exemplified, perhaps, in the writings of Sir James Jeans. 
*In the sense in which Wheeler uses these terms. 
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let, a, = [a,(a, — a,)]. 


i 
i=1 i=! 


an, 2a =2 La, (a, — a,)], = 4&3 
which is interpreted in the following manner: 

The whole-minus-the-sum-of-its-parts concept, familiar in R. H. 
Wheeler’s first organismic law, is present in the (a, — a,) factor. 
The multiplication of a complexity factor (a,) into the clarity factor 
(a, — a,) is vaguely suggested by the Gestalt literature; its philo- 
sophical antecedent is more familiar in the one-in-the-many concept 
of classical idealism and philosophical mysticism. 

The summation sign incorporates the factor of repetition into the 
concept of the stimulus. Most psychologists treat each of the terms 
in the array as a separate stimulus. It is preferred in this discussion 
to treat the whole series as a single stimulus. In this way, the back- 
ground of the learner is included in the stimulus.* It offsets the 
relativism which attends the other approach and makes it possible 
to deal with the environment without being embarrassed by the biases 
of innumerable individuals. 

The expression, A. represents the expected or average learning 
equivalent of the particular » practices. Analogously, A can be 
used to represent complete maturity of the learning product; there- 
fore, 


oe 
a= A — 


M il 
& 
II 
M 


i=1 I 


indicates that w practices are equivalent, for the purpose at hand, to 
an infinite number. 

Another characteristic of the stimulus-array is described as the 
axis. This is determined by the part repeated which can be either a 
pattern of relationships or a part. The element repeated, whether 
part or pattern, is clarified (made vivid) by the practices. The ex- 
clusive emphasis upon pattern seems to be one-sided, because it 
neglects other important aspects of learning. 


*This theory of the stimulus is elaborated in the following papers by the 
writer: “A Quantitative Description of the Stimulus,” Psychometrika, June, 1938. 
“The Problem of Transfer,” Journal of General Psychology, April, 1939. 
“The Relation of Mathematics to the Learning Process,” Mathematics Teacher, 
accepted for publication. “A Criticism of Dewey’s Conception of the Stimulus,” 
Philosophical Review, accepted under discussion. 

‘This is true only as far as the particular learning product is concerned. It 
does not include other matured learnings which might serve as prerequisites. 
For instance, if the learning product, A, matures out as the generalization, “The 
sum of the interior angles of a polygon having n sides is (n-2)rt/s,” its stimulus 
series does not include the learning product which generalizes as, “The sum of 
the angles of any triangle is two rt /s,” which is a prerequisite of the former. 
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One other necessary distinction bears upon what the Gestalt school 
calls goals in relation to form. A goal, in connection with the present 
discussion, is treated as a part, but not as an indispensable part. 
That is, goals occur in and create some Gestalts; but they are absent 
from others. This distinction has an important bearing upon Dewey’s 
system, due to the emphasis which he puts upon common aims and 
purposes as the basis of communication. 

The repeated elements in the series of practice situations (com- 
prising the stimulus-array) are not necessarily identical. A very 
loose order of similarity seems to be all that is necessary. Therefore, 
either patterns or parts can be considered as falling into classes in 
which they are bound together only by analogy. This interpretation 
of the formula defines the role of analogy in human experience. 

The characteristics of the stimulus described above can be com- 
pared with Dewey’s social theory of the stimulus. The azis of the 
stimulus can be construed in terms of the social as a common perspec- 
tive. The process of communication evolving around one of these 
perspectives provides at least some of the members of the stimulus- 
array.” The dialectical process, as Plato conceived it, suggests this 
conception of the stimulus. A series of analogies, used in an attempt 
to explain something, as in the process of clarifying an idea, can be 
described schematically as, 

za -A 

i=k ” 

in which the background for the discussion is the k preceding prac- 
tices. The series of analogies used represents (m-k) practices; and 
A. represents the learning product which corresponds to the back- 
ground plus the new series of analogies. The effect upon the stimulus- 
array of each individual member’s attempt to state or otherwise ex- 
press the substance of the idea is apparent. The various contributions 
to the discussion supply the necessary repetitions. The Greeks con- 
sidered the conversation (in which the chief object is to formulate 
a definition upon which all can agree) as the perfect medium for 
learning. The Greek point of view, though one-sided, was strong 
where some modern theories are weak. 

The exact proportion of the stimulus-array which can be effectively 
supplied by conversation or its equivalent obviously depends upon the 
nature of the learning product. Probably nearly everything in the 
environment which educates has been influenced some time or other 


‘Since it is assumed that whatever is repeated consistently defines the axis 
of the stimulus and determines the nature of the resulting learning product, 
variation of everything else is necessary to avoid confusion. Repetition of some- 
thing else tends to set up another azis in competition with the principal one. 
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by mankind. If the social situation were construed broadly enough 
to take in all such humanistic effects as communications, then Dewey 
would be pretty nearly correct in identifying the learning situation 
with the social. This would be essentially a confirmation of the 
idealistic thesis. But there are obviously some learnings which can 
be exercised by direct observation without the aid of the social, even 
in this broad sense. 

But Dewey’s conception of the social situation is not even as 
inclusive as that suggested above. He emphasizes the shared ex- 
perience; and sharing seems to be conceived solely in terms of com- 
mon ends, aims, goals, etc. This implies that a goal or aim repre- 
sented as some desired consummatory or terminating event capable 
of being foreseen is present in every learning situation. This implies 
that only a goal can define one of these perspectives. 

The repeated representations of a goal (whether present in the 
form of spoken symbols, gestures, dramatic attitudes, or actual con- 
summations) clarify what Tolman and Adams call the “goal situa- 
tion.”® The learning product resulting from the repetition of a 
goal exists in the form of a tendency to seek that or similar goals; 
that is, it takes the form of a value attitude. On the other hand, 
clarification of insights requires that the avis of the stimulus-arrays 
be determined by ideas rather than by ends. Dewey’s instrumentalism 
is characterized by the assumption that ideas are selected in relation 
to ends on the basis or their workability. This is an easy tran- 
sition from Darwinism. The value of this assumption depends 
upon the tendency of goals to combine with other factors present to 
form Gestalts; selection, if it occurs, is due to the competition between 
Gestalts. In this respect, a goal is no different from any other part 
entering into the formation of a Gestalt. 

Dewey’s approach is strong in that it gives learning products a 
high degree of relevancy to reality ; it is weak in that it fails to mature 
ideas or rational learnings. To this extent, the common complaint 
made of the Dewey system of education, that it fails on the side of 
thoroughness, is justified. The criticism overlooks the fact, however, 
that it is particularly strong on the side of maturing highly subjective, 
value attitudes, due to the fact that the axes of practice series are 
so consistently formed around “common aims” and “purposes.” 
Value attitudes, which cause people to seek certain ends or classes of 
ends, are exercised and matured by practice in seeking such ends. In 
so far as Dewey, by preference, emphasizes a certain class of ends, 
a preference for the related pursuits is undoubtedly built up. 





*Wheeler’s Readings, III. 
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Time permits only a general statement concerning the adequacy 
of Dewey’s learning-process criterion of value which gives philo- 
sophical import to his theory of the stimulus. An alternative to this 
is the position suggested by Gestalt theory and held since Plato by 
idealists that the clarified ideas should determine the locus of values. 
In order to go all the way with the latter conception of value, one 
has to accept, in some form, Plato’s assumption that ideas make a 
direct aesthetic appeal to the human mind. This means that they are 
good in themselves without reference to their functional or practical 
values. 

Value criteria rest upon postulated abstract preferences more 
than upon objective, scientific evidence. Therefore, about all that can 
be done is to project a preference, draw out its implications, and hope 
for general accordance with the myriads of concrete human prefer- 
ences. It can be expected that the value theory accepted in the end 
is the one which brings the greatest number of these little human 
preferences into relief. Therefore, as a compromise in value theory 
which is in direct line with the suggestions already made concerning 
the nature of the stimulus, the learning-process criterion of value 
can be modified to the extent of substituting the process of systemati- 
cally increasing clarity and diminishing confusion for the sheer 
associative process upon which Dewey depends. This means that 
the learning process around an axis (as defined above) should replace 
Dewey’s learning process as such. The proposed hypothesis bears 
the same relationship to the theory of the stimulus suggested above 
that the learning-process criterion bears to Dewey’s conception of the 
stimulus, or that the Platonic criterion of value bears to the idealistic 
and the Gestalt theories of the stimulus. 

Professor Dewey would probably say that the learning process, 
as he conceives it, is necessarily axial in essentially the same sense 
as asserted of it above, and that the proposed change would not par- 
ticularly modify the meaning of his criterion. This may be the case, 
but the proposal provides a defensive front against the relativism 
which results in the reductio ad absurdum that the learning quest is 
good apart from either the hope or the fact of solid achievement. It 
seems evident that if the learning process is the substance of the 
satisfying experience, it is due in part at least to the prospect of 
getting a clearer vision of truth as the reward of one’s efforts. The 
proposed change would have the effect of giving the love of truth 
a little more status in education than it has had in recent years with- 
out going so far as to separate the educative process from practical 
life. The latter statement is justified by the assumption that human 
aims and purposes are conspicuous among the things which the truth 
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interest takes into account. Since goals are essential as “parts” in 
the practice situations for at least some rational intuitions, the 
clarification of goals, with the consequent deepening of corresponding 
value attitudes, is reflected in the truth-seeking ideal; and the factor 
of repetition, involved in their clarification, guarantees that the ends 
favored in such a process are the socially-accepted ends. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 


The state school superintendents and commissioners of education 
in the southern states will meet at George Peabody College on June 
15, 16, 17 for the Tenth Annual School Administrators Conference 
to discuss Current Programs and Objectives of Public Education in 
the South. City and county superintendents and principals and school- 
board members are invited to attend. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Professor Dennis Cooke. 





PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 


The Second Annual Institute on Professional Relations will be 
held at Peabody College June 22, 23, 1939, under the joint auspices 
of the National Education Association, the Tennessee Education 
Association, and Peabody College faculty and students. The Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association and the Field Representa- 
tive will be present for all programs. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Mr. S. L. Smith. 








CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY DEVELOP- 
MENT OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN ALABAMA* 


DENNIS H. COOKE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and 
EDGAR G. PRUET 
Cragford, Alabama 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LAWS 


The ancient Greeks were the first to consider the idea of com- 
pulsory school attendance, and the Spartans were the first to practice 
it. It is an established fact that Charlemagne enforced school attend- 
ance among certain of his subjects. Later, for very definite religious 
reasons, Martin Luther advocated compulsory school attendance in 
Germany. Compulsory school-attendance laws were passed in several 
European countries between 1775 and 1800. Such laws appeared in 
a few of the Dutch and English colonies in America. Massachusetts, 
with her act of 1852, was the first state to have a compulsory school- 
attendance law. By 1896 such laws were quite common in Northern 
and Western states. During this year the first such law in the South 
was passed in Kentucky. Alabama was one of four states to pass 
compulsory school-attendance laws in 1915, at which time only two 
states in the United States did not have similar statutes. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


No mention is made of compulsory school attendance in the con- 
stitution of the United States, nor in the constitution of any state. 
Every state in the Union, however, has had a compulsory school- 
attendance law for more than twenty years. It is a gratifying fact 
that the constitutionality of a state legislature’s power to enact com- 
pulsory school-attendance legislation has never been denied by a 
court of last resort in the United States. Such laws have been held 
to be constitutional by the courts in eleven states. On the other hand, 
three such laws have been held unconstitutional. In one case the 
law was held to be unconstitutional because it discriminated against 
certain counties in the administration of the law. The other two 
decisions were based on attempts on the part of the legislatures to 
require that children should be educated in some particular way. 





*The documentary bases for this article are contained in an unpublished 
study, Edgar Grayham Pruet, Constitutional and Legal Status of Compulsory 
School Attendance in Alabama. Peabody College, 1938. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN ALABAMA 


Compulsory school attendance has not been mentioned in any of 
Alabama’s constitutions. In no case has the supreme court of Ala- 
bama been called upon to determine the constitutionality of any of 
Alabama’s compulsory school-attendance laws. In two cases, how- 
ever, the court of appeals has decided cases involving compulsory 
school-attendance laws, which would have been appealed to the 
supreme court instead, if the question of constitutionality had been 
raised. The court of appeals may not decide the constitutionality of 
a law. 


TREND IN ALABAMA TOWARD A COMPULSORY SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LAW 


In approximately 1900 some of the leading educators in Alabama 
began to discuss the desirability of compulsory school attendance in 
Alabama. By 1908 the people of the state, in general, were interested 
in a compulsory school-attendance law. There was much opposition, 
however, to such a proposed law in four of the Piedmont counties and 
in the Black Belt. The sentiment for such a law gained slowly but 
surely to the point where it was quite widespread. 


ALABAMA’S FIRST COMPULSORY SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LAW 


In 1915 the legislature in Alabama passed a compulsory school- 
attendance law to become effective in 1917. The statute provided 
that children eight to fifteen years of age, inclusive, must attend school 
eighty days, which the county or city board of education could reduce 
to sixty days. Children having completed the seventh grade were 
exempted, as were those living more than two and one-half miles 
‘rom school without transportation within a reasonable distance, 
those absent because of emergency or domestic necessity, those physi- 
cally or mentally incapacitated, those without necessary clothing or 
books, and those whose work was necessary to support themselves 
or their families. The local superintendent, principals, and teachers 
were required to cooperate with attendance officers in making a care- 
ful check against failure to enroll or to attend regularly. County 
and city boards of education were required to secure the services of 
attendance officers to visit homes in case of non-enrollment, or in case 
of absence of five consecutive days, and in general to administer the 
law. A penalty of from five to fifty dollars, with a possible additional 
jail sentence of thirty days, was stipulated for failure of a person 
having control of a child to see that the child was in school within 
three days after written notice had been received. The same punish- 
ment was to be imposed upon anyone who should employ a child re- 
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quired by this act to be in attendance at school, without the written 
permission of the board of education. Appropriate institutions were 
designated for incorrigible children. 


EFFECT OF FIRST COMPULSORY SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LAW 


Before the law became effective some of the educators in the state 
considered it a beginning in the right direction, but altogether too 
mild. The state superintendent of education was active in preparing 
the people of the state for the law when it should become effective. 
After the law had been in force for one year it was obvious that it 
needed strengthening. Chief points of criticism were the large num- 
ber of grounds for exemption, the short compulsory term, the large 
number of absences permitted, and its provision for enforcement by 
officers who were not allowed more than three dollars per day and 
who in practice were usually entirely unpaid. Public opinion was 
not strong in support of the law in some sections of the state, and 
everywhere there was little concern for its enforcement among 
negroes. Physical school facilities for accommodating the children of 
compulsory ages were usually quite inadequate. With the passage of 
the law, and again when it went into effect, enrollment and attendance 
increased, but the World War and the epidemic of influenza resulted 
in a temporary decrease during the second year that the law was in 
effect. 


SUBSEQUENT COMPULSORY SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LEGISLATION 

In 1919 children between eight and sixteen years of age were 
required to attend school for the entire school term, unless the board 
of education should see fit to reduce it to not less than a hundred days. 
Regulations regarding exemptions from the law were made more 
strict than before. The law provided that attendance officers were 
to be employed by the county or city boards of education to serve also 
the juvenile courts or the child welfare departments, without legal 
limitations as to their salaries. Under the terms of this law, notice 
that the child must be in attendance within three days could be given 
after a single day’s absence. Teachers in private, denominational, 
or parochial schools were required to hold teaching certificates issued 
by the state, and to keep records and make necessary reports con- 
cerning attendance. A minor alteration in the law in 1923 permitted 
attendance officers to live outside the districts served. In 1927 the 
compulsory age was extended to include children of seven to sixteen 
years of age. At this time a number of provisions were included in 
the law to bring the standards of private schools and tutors up to that 
of the public schools. Exemptions from the application of the law 
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were considerably extended, but the penalty for violation was made 
heavier. Administrative officers and courts were expressly given wide 
powers of discretion in applying the law so that regular school at- 
tendance and good conduct might be accomplished. 

An important provision of the law in 1927 gave the state board 
of education authority, upon recommendation of the state superin- 
tendent, to make rules and regulations concerning compulsory attend- 
ance which should have the same authority as law, and be punishable 
in the same way. The most recent change in the compulsory school- 
attendance law was made in 1931. It required that deaf and blind 
children of compulsory school age should attend the school provided 
for them at Talladega, or other schools outside the state rated by the 
state superintendent as equivalent in character. 


EFFECT OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LAWS SINCE 1919 

With the many revisions of the original compulsory school-attend- 
ance law, school attendance continued to be poor, although it did 
improve to a small degree. Low salaries of attendance officers, the 
refusal of some courts to cooperate in enforcement, and inadequate 
school facilities were at least partly responsible for poor attendance. 
School attendance was considerably improved, however, by distribut- 
ing state funds upon an attendance basis. Many factors made it 
difficult, if not impossible, to measure the effectiveness of compulsory 
school-attendance laws after 1919. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS PERTAINING TO COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The child labor law of 1907 was the first in Alabama to require 
any school attendance. It provided that a child less than sixteen years 
of age employed in a manufacturing establishment must have at- 
tended school for eight weeks the previous year, six weeks of which 
must have been consecutive. A subsequent child labor law in 1915 
permitted boys over twelve years of age to work in stores or offices 
in towns of less than 25,000 inhabitants, when schools were not in 
session. In 1919 the law was extended to include boys in cities of 
whatever size. The 1915 act made it illegal to employ a child under 
the age of sixteen years without first obtaining from him an employ- 
ment certificate issued to him by the school authorities upon presenta- 
tion of proper evidence of age and regular school attendance. Under 
the terms of the law, boys distributing newspapers and periodicals 
were required to display badges as evidence of proper age and regular 
school attendance. The law of 1919 prohibited the employment of 
boys of less than fourteen years at any time that the public schools 
were in actual session. After the 1919 law a series of statutes steadily 
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raised the requirements for obtaining an employment certificate. In 
1921 it became necessary for the child to have completed the fourth 
grade, in 1923 the fifth grade, in 1926 the sixth grade, in 1932 the 
seventh grade, and in 1934 the eighth grade as prerequisite to obtain- 
ing an employment certificate. 


EVALUATING STATEMENT 


Although Alabama was one of the last of the states to enact com- 
pulsory school-attendance legislation, this state has in effect a system 
of compulsory school attendance which compares favorably with that 
of many other states. This has been due, at least in part, to the 
fact that the legislature of this state has never found it necessary to 
pass local acts which have tended to destroy the effectiveness of 
compulsory school-attendance laws in some of the other states. 

The principal source of strength in Alabama’s law is the provision 
which gives the state board of education the authority, upon recom- 
mendation of the state superintendent, to make rules and regulations 
concerning compulsory school attendance which have the effect of law. 
A second strong point in Alabama’s law is provision for the distribu- 
tion of state funds according to school attendance. The requirement 
that the eighth grade must be completed before obtaining an em- 
ployment certificate also is to be commended. 

Improvements can, of course, be made in the compulsory school- 
attendance law of Alabama, as well as in such laws of other states, 
and changes must be made as long as our social order is one of con- 
tinuous change. We must realize, however, that school attendance 
depends less upon the law than upon its enforcement, upon the health 
of the pupils and their families, upon the attitude of parents toward 
education, upon the facilities of the schools, upon the quality of the 
teaching, upon the transportation furnished, upon the types of roads 
used, and, in general, upon the social, geographical, and economic 
conditions. 
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dents and teachers, 
but to school administrators and to 
research workers in related fields. 


SCoPE OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

Physical education develops the en- 
tire individual through the use of 
physical activities. It aims at a com- 
plete development so that life in any 
environment may be most satisfying 
and least disturbing to others. 

The school program of physical edu- 
cation may be divided as follows. 

Sports or activity education; the 
phase which aims at development of 
organic vigor, physical vigor, satisfying 
skills and desirable attitudes through 
the participation in activities which 
are vital or which seem vital to the 
participant at the time they are 
learned. 


passive. 

These activities may be for the pur- 
pose of acquiring speed, strength, en- 
durance, alertness, postural adjustment, 
vigor or a combination of all. They 
may be developmental, sustaining, pre- 
ventive cr corrective. 

They may aim at the development 
of organic power, neuromuscular skills, 
instinctive tendencies or interpretive 
judgments. They may further aim at: 
the formation of attitudes, the acquisi- 
tion of acceptable social and hygienic 
standards, the development of individ- 
uality, and the attainment of social 
adjustment through experience in vital 
situations. 

Health Education: (1) Teaches 
methods and practices of healthy liv- 
ing, (2) gives information which en- 
ables the individual to, (a) avoid handi- 
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capping experiences, (b) avoid the ac- 
quisition of nonbenefiting habits, (c) 
acquire useful information, (d) learn 
what is best for his health through in- 
struction and practice, (e) realize his 
health value to himself and the com- 
munity. 

Recreation education: (1) provides a 
variety of experience, (2) teaches ac- 
tivities useful for youth and adult life, 
(3) develops carry-over values in physi- 
cal activity, (4) 
justment. 

This considers only that phase of 
recreation which involves physical ac- 
tivity. Learning about things or look- 
ing at things are parts of recreation. 
If they involve the use of the larger 
muscles the physical value is great. 
Otherwise it is difficult to 
them with physical education. 


promotes social ad- 


associate 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS 
Men whose ideas have been signifi- 


cant in the development of physical 
education include: 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), greatest 


Greek philosopher, advocate of physi- 
cal education as a necessary prece- 
dent to mind training. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), the first to 
teach the value of physical activity 
as a force in righteous living. 

John Locke (1632-1704), the first Eng- 
lishman to include physical educa- 
tion as a part of general education. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), 
the great advocate of individual im- 
provement through training and prac- 
tice. The first modern writer to re- 
gard physical education as funda- 
mental. 

Johann Basedow (1723-1790), the first 
to use planned physical education as 
an integral part of the program. 

Johann Friederich Guts Muths (1769- 
1839), the first to make a general 
substitution of synthetic activities 
for the survival activities of a sim- 
pler social organization. 

Friederich Ludwig Jahn (1778-1852), 
the first to use the physical educa- 
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tion program and physical activities 
as a definite power in the develop- 
ment of nationalism. 

Per Henrik Ling (1776-1839), the or- 
ganizer of the Swedish system of 
lighter calisthenics and gymnastics 
which has become the basis of much 
in the modern program as well as 


the foundation of our medical and 
corrective program. 
Franz Nachtegall (1777-1847), the 


first national director of physical 

education and the first to organize 

a national program of physical edu- 

cation as a definite and prescribed 

part of the curriculum. 

Among those who have made out- 
standing or differentiating contribu- 
tions to American physical education 
are: 

Charles Follen (1796-1840), and 
Charles Beck (1798-1866), first 
teachers of the German system in 
the United States and the first to 
establish the German gymnasium 
here. 

Dio Lewis (1823-1886), the first Ameri- 
can to devise lighter exercises with 
an ideal of grace and health rather 
than muscular power alone. 

Edward Hitchcock (1828-1911), the 
first American college physical di- 
rector and the beginner of much 
in our present day type of program. 

Dudley Allen Sargent (1849-1924), in- 
ventor and user of testing mecha- 
nisms and pulley devices, one of the 
first to use scientific methods in 
planning and executing individual 
programs. 

Robert J. Roberts (1849-1920), organ- 
izer of much of the Y. M. C. A. type 
of program which was the basis of 
much of the American program of 
today. 

Luther Halsey Gulick (1865-1918), or- 
ganizer of the Y. M. C. A. College, 
developer of city programs and one 
of the first writers to see that physi- 
ca] education was a positive force in 
education and social adjustment. 
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Hartvig Nissen (1855-1924), and Nils 
Posse (1862-1895), organizer of 
teacher training programs in physi- 
cal education. 

Fred Eugene Leonard (1866-1936), the 
author of the fullest history of 
American physical education. 

R. Tait McKenzie (1867-1936), one of 
the first to utilize physical education 
in medicine and an_ outstanding 
sculptor of physical education and 
athletic situations. 

Joseph Lee (1862-1937), a leader in 
the development of public recreation. 
American physical education falls in- 

to divisions closely coincident with the 

general changes in the country. 

1. Before 1820. Man’s own physical 
power ruled industry and transporta- 
tion. No planned program was needed. 

2. From 1820-1840. Increased mech- 
anization and urbanization of popula- 
tion created a need for something to 
replace the survival activities. The 
German movement in eastern cities was 
an attempt to furnish this. 

3. From 1840-1860. More machines 
and more cities made the need greater. 
The country developed an individuality 
of its own. Baseball; the first Ameri- 
can team game indicated this and sup- 
plemented the formal programs 

4. From 1860-1885, is the period of 
reconstruction and modernization. In- 
creased emphasis, use of exercises for 
health rather than strength and the 
beginning of the athletic movement 
were leading features. 

5. From 1885-1905, is the period of 
organization and development. Pro- 
grams were planned, systems advo- 
cated, scientific studies begun and the 
struggles of the frontier replaced by 
the increasing athletic contests. 

6. From 1905-1915, is the period 
in which man begun to apply his grow- 
ing knowledge of the world and of him- 
self. This is marked by improved 
programs and the inclusion of com- 
petitive activities and team games. 
Health education was added. 
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7. From 1915-1930. Research and 
expansion were prominent in every- 
thing. The program broadened, facili- 
ties increased, lessons from the war 
were applied and physical education 
became a definite part of education. 

8. From 1930—, is the period of 
planned effort in all things. Physical 
education became important in health, 
social adjustment, recreation and as 
an aid to mental development. All 
united in using the results of experi- 
ment and _ research in _ organized 
fashion. 

Research is developing but it does 
not dominate this field as it dominates 
other phases of education. In the fol- 
lowing division, only outstanding fea- 
tures are mentioned. 

1. Before 1900: measurement of size, 
strength, growth, and the development 
of mechanical exercise devices. 

2. From 1900-1915: investigation of 
medical and health values and the be- 
ginning of scientific tests. 

3. From 1915-1930: great develop- 
ment of the testing program and great- 
er research in medical and health 
values. 

4. From 1930—: use of statistical 
methods, program experimentation, 
simplification of testing procedures, in- 
vestigation of the influence of the 
physical on all phases of life and the 
coordination of research. 

There is no strong national agency 
which fosters a definite plan of re- 
search. The American Physical Edu- 
cation Association (A. P. E. A.) has 
sponsored some research and publishes 
the results in the Research Quarterly. 
The National Recreation Association 
has investigated the results of recrea- 
tion programs on social problems. The 
affiliation of the N. E. A. and the A. P. 
E. A. may change this and secure more’ 
aggressive work in both the N. E A. 
and the Office of Education. Individual 
states have done some work but lack 
of financial support and inability to 
employ sufficient trained personnel has 
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limited the results. Organization and 
planning of a nation-wide program 
seems to be the chief need. 

The greatest needs in the field of re- 
search seem to be: (a) long time ex- 
perimentation to determine the value of 
various planned programs, (b) similar 
experimentation to ascertain the cor- 
relation between physical condition and 
mental states, (c) investigation of the 
use of visual aids in the teaching of 
physical education, (d) closer coopera- 
tion with medical research movements. 

The program of teacher training has 
been less efficient than its importance 
demands. (1) It has been traditional 
rather than foresighted. (2) Skills, 
strength and appearance have been the 
requirements for teachers. (3) The 
need for background, knowledge, adapt- 
ability and general understanding of 
the whole field of education has been 
slighted. (4) Knowledge; that the 
physical education program will be im- 
portant to every pupil at every stage 
of his development; has been ignored. 
(5) Training has been dominated by 
the personal preference of the instruc- 
tor. (6) The literature of the field 
has not been developed. 

The program of teacher training 
needs: (1) a more exacting selection 
of prospective teachers, (2) better 
planning of courses, (3) an effort to 
develop an American program, (4) 
certain definite background 
ments. 


require- 


The prospective undergraduate stu- 
dent should have: (1) good health, (2) 
good posture, (3) no disfigurements 
nor physica] handicaps. 

The prospective undergraduate 
should: (1) -like children, (2) appre- 
ciate physical activity and games, (3) 
participate in several activities in high 
school, (4) rank in the upper half of 
the class for at least two of the four 
years in secondary school. 

The first two years of undergraduate 
study should cover: (1) the necessary 


tool subjects, (2) a background in 
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language, history, sociology and science, 
(3) increased work in skills and ac- 
tivities. 

The other or senior college years may 
include: (1) psychology, (2) necessary 
courses in education, (3) theory work 
in physical education, (4) work in 
special fields, (5) continued partici- 
pation ‘in activities. 


AGENCIES AND SOCIETIES 
Federal Agencies 
These federal agencies have aided 
the program in health and physical 
education. Much of their work has 
been in the field of health. 
(1) Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor (1912). 
(2) Consultant in Hygiene, Office of 
Education, Department of the In- 
terior (1869). 
(3) Public Health Service, Treasury 
Department (1798). 
(4) Surgeon General, War Depart- 
ment (1789). 


General Organizations 

National Education Association; or- 
ganized as the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1857; became the N. E. A,, 
1870; incorporated in the District of 
Columbia, 1886; incorporated as the 
National Education Association of the 
United States by special act of Con- 
1906. 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington. Covers every phase of 
education. Issues books, reports and 
other publications. Department of 
School Health and Physical Education 
of the N. E. A., was organized in 1894. 
The American Association of Health 
and Physical Education became a part 
of the N. E. A. in 1937. 

American Association of Health and 
Physical Education and Recreation 
(1885). 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington. A part of the N. E. A.: pub- 
lishes the Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education and the Research Quar- 


gress, 


terly. (311 Maynard, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan.) The leading association in 
the field. 
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Athletic Associations 

Amateur Athletic 
United States (1888). 2228 Woolworth 
Building, New York. Controls ama- 
teur athletics and American partici- 
pation in the Olympic games, publishes 
the Athletic Almanac. 

Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation of America (1876). 57 East 
Fifty-Sixth Street, New York. Origi- 
nally an Eastern organization. Mem- 
bership now open to most colleges. 
Holds college track and field and cross 
country championships. 

National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion (1922). 110 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York, or Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Men’s Division (1922). 39 
Broadway, New York. Women’s Divi- 
sion (1923). 303 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York. Publishes. the 
Monthly News Letter which covers 
women’s athletics, news, and programs. 

National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation (1906). 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Meets annually. 
Discusses college athletics and physical 
education. Controls rules for major 
sports. Records of proceedings fur- 
nished to members and others on re- 
quest. 

National Federation of State High 
School Associations (1920). Meets an- 
nually and makes rules for member 
schools in all major and minor sports. 


Union of the 


Coaches Associations Include: 

(1) College Track Coaches Associa- 
tion: the most powerful in its 
field and the oldest. 

Football Coaches Association: 
the best known and most prom- 
inent. 

(3) Basketball Caaches Association: 
growing most rapidly in num- 
bers and i:fluence. 

Conferences, to regulate athletic 
competition, have been formed in all 
sections of the country. Spalding 
guides will give the membership, loca- 
tion, and records of most of these. 
Local sports writers will be able to 
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furnish information of those organiza- 
tions limited to states or sections. 
Full information regarding all con- 
ferences, coaches, and athletic pro- 
grams will be found in the Blue Book 
of College Athletics listed in the sec- 
tion on directories. 


Health Associations 

American National Red Cross (1881). 
D and Seventeenth Streets, Washing- 
ton: the strongest and most persist- 
ent agency working for health and 
safety; leads in swimming, lifesaving 
and safety education; maintains 
branches in larger cities and local as- 
sociations in smaller towns; conducts 
classes in swimming, lifesaving and 
first aid; publishes the Red Cross 
Courier, Junior Red Cross News and 
Junior Red Cross Journal. 

American Public Health Association ° 
(1872). 50 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York: a leader in public health ques- 
tions, publishes the American Journal 
of Public Health. 

American School Health Association 
(1927). 883 Broadway, Albany, New 
York: formerly the American Associa- 
tion of School Physicians: publishes 
the Journal of School Health. 

American Social Hygiene Association 
(1914). 50 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York: joins federal and other official 
agencies and voluntary groups in the 
promotion of social hygiene activities. 

American Student Health Associa- 
tion (1920). Sec.-Treas., University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis: discusses 
student health problems; publishes 
Journal-Lancet Monthly. 

Foundation for Positive Health 
(1919). 50 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York: allied with the National Health 
Council; strives to create a desire for 
positive health and ways of maintain- 
ing it. 

National Safety Council (1912). 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. Edu- 
cation Division, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York: the leading agency in the pro- 
motion of safety; issues bibliographies 
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and pamphlets on safety education and 
practices. The Education Division 
fosters safety education in schools. 
National Tuberculosis Association 
(1904). 50 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York: leads in tuberculosis eradica- 
tion; issues pamphlets and books on 
health education at irregular intervals. 
Physical Education Associations 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion (1897): now meets annually in 
connection with the N. C. A. A.; dis- 
cusses problems of college physical 
education and intramural problems. 
National Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for Women in Col- 
leges and Universities. Eastern Divi- 
son, 1915; Middle Western, 1917; West- 
ern, 1922: legislation, favors 
increased facilities and time allotment, 
opposes intercollegiate athletics and 
Olympic participation for women. 
Society of State Directors of Physical 
Education: meets annually in connec- 
tion with the N. E. A. and A. P. E. A. 
Women’s Athletic Section of the A. 
P. E. A. Reorganized 1919. 311 May- 
nard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
merely a rule making body before re- 
organization; active in cooperation 
with the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. 


fosters 


Related Organizations 

American Association 
Time Educators (1933). 
Tennessee: promotes cooperation in 
leisure time activities and recreation 
through conferences and exchange of 
ideas. 

American Legion (1919). 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis: sponsors 
local athletic events; conducts national 
boys’ championship in baseball. 

Boys’ Clubs of America (1906). 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York: carries out 
the program of the Y. M. C A. with 
less formality and less religious em- 
phasis. Reaches Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants alike. 

Boy Scouts of America (1912). 2 
Park Avenue, New York: fosters all 


of Leisure 
Nashville, 
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around athletic, recreational and health 
training for boys. 

Camp Fire Girls (1911). 41 Union 
Square, New York: stimulates habits 
of good character and health for girls; 
offers recreation, camping, dramatics, 
and related activities. 

Catholic Youth Organization (1909). 
485 Madison Avenue, New York: pro- 
motes all athletics for boys; empha- 
sizes boxing and team games. 

Girl Scouts of America (1912). 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York: fosters 
scouting and camping for girls. 

National Recreation Association 
(1906). 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York: the leading agency in play- 
grounds and public recreation; pub- 
lishes the magazine Recreation. 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
(1883). 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York: conducts institutional activities 
and physical education programs; co- 
operates with civic and private agen- 
cies in health and recreation work. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (1905). 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York: parallel to the Y. M. C. A. 
but in women’s activities. 

Sports Associations 

National Archery Association (1879). 
77 Franklin Street, controls 
archery. Makes rules and publishes 
the National Archery Bulletin. 

United States Golf Association 
(1894). 73 East Seventy-Fifth Street, 
New York. Public Links Division, 110 
East Forty-Second Street, New York: 
controls amateur golf and selects the 
international teams. 

United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion (1881). 127 Broadway, New 
York: controls amateur tennis and 
allied sports; manages Davis Cup com- 
petition. 


Boston: 


RESEARCH MATERIAL 
The approach to the literature of 
physical education is through bibliog- 
raphies. In American libraries two 
tools are of great aid in this connec- 
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tion: the classification of: books on the 
shelves and the card catalog. 

Most American libraries are ar- 
ranged by one of two classification 
schemes—Dewey Decimal or Library 
of Congress. Below are some of the 
important divisions in physical and 
health education and their respective 
D.C. and L.C. numbers: 





Subject L.C. 
Administration LB 2801-2997 
ee EE ; M 
Athletics (general) - 794-7 GV 561-751 
Baseball_-__....-..- ~-796. GV 863-881 
7 eee “ GV 885 
ETS ER. 796. GV 940-959 
a 796.41 GV 481-508 

OS | eee 371.732 
Corriculam..........<«...- 375 LB 
ON aS 793.3 GV 1580-1793 
Education (general) ---_-- 370 LA 5-25 
| See 617.1 RC 87 
SS ae 796.33 GV 940-959 
Games and amusements-..790 GV 
Gymnasiums-.--__---.----- 796.41 & GV 481-508 & 

nig 6 LB 3205-3310 
ee, 1.73 GV 461-475 
Handicapped (Medical) “ai 71 

a a. 1.9 LC 1401-5150 
OO ae 813 RA 418-419 

SNREED cnnnccanccuis RA 773-790 
Health Education --_~_-_--- 614 LB 3401-95 

_  — eee 371.5 
trainin een nid doit 371.3 GV 201-553 
RS cnn a.crtete Heaimareineic 610-619 R 
Playgrounds............. 796 GV 461-475 

OS eee 371.61 
Physical Education --___~_.371.3 GV 201-553 
EET 612 QP 
Public Health__....--_-. 614 RA 
i; cdcumenamenas 790-799 GV 
rir ki smatieaninaion 797.123 GV 791-809 
ES SRR 797.2 GV 837 
Teacher Training----_----378.99 LB 1705-2285 


796.42 GV 561-751 & 
GV 1061-1099 
CO a 371.335 LB 1044 


Track and Field-_-------- 


General Bibliographies 

A good library catalog is itself a 
basic bibliographic tool. Since such 
catalogs are arranged alphabetically by 
subject as well as by author and title 
in one alphabet, it is possible to locate 
the library’s holdings on any phase 
of physical education or health merely 
by consulting the catalog under the 
proper subject heading. In this connec- 
tion it is desirable for the student ‘to 
review the few complexities relative 
to “see” and “see also” references, 
alphabeting, and the selection of sub- 
ject headings. 

For a complete list of books in print 
on physical education and related fields 
consult in the following order: 
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United States Catalogue: Books in 
Print January 1, 1928. Fourth edition. 

Cumulative Book List: a world list 
of books printed in the English lan- 
guage, 1928—(monthy and _ annual 
cumulations). 

Publisher’s Trade List Annual. Lists 
all books published in the United States 
and Canada by publisher. 

Publisher’s Weekly. Vol. I, 1872— 
Lists publications of the preceding 
week. 

Education Bibliographies 

Alexander, Carter. How to Locate 
Educational Information and Data. 
New York. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1935. 272 p. $3.00. 
Full directions for the use of the li- 
brary, the publications of the N. E. A. 
and the Office of Education. 

Monroe, W. S., and Shores, Louis. 
Bibliographies and Summaries in Edu- 
cation to July 1935. New York. H. 
W. Wilson and Company. 1936. 470 
p. $4.75. More than 4,000 annotated 
bibliographies and summaries listed 
under author and _ subject in one 
alphabet. 


Physical Education Bibliographies 

— Sports Publishing Com- 
pany. New York. Annual records in 
major panier fields. Also rules, history 
and reports. Books on methods and 
instruction issued irregularly. Com- 
plete lists from publisher, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

Barnes, A. S., and Company. A 
Bibliography of Books on Health and 
Physical Education. Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. Nov., 1982. 
Vol. III. P. 3-32. 96 references 
classified. 

Blanco y Sanchez, Rufino. Biblio- 
graphids general de la education fisica. 
Madrid, Spain. Hernando. 1927. Vol. 
1; 1,007 p. Vol. 2; 2,452 p. Annotated 
in Spanish for material from Spain, 
France, England, Germany, and Ameri- 
ca and otherwise in the language of the 
country where printed. 25,000 sub- 
ject headings. Most extensive bibliog- 
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raphy in time and extent. Probably 
the least usable and least accessible to 
the student. 

Brace, D. K. Selected references on 
Elementary School Instruction, Health 
and Physical Education. 
School Journal. Nov., 
XXXVIII. P. 336-337. 

Bridges, Dwight T. A Bibliography 
of Physical Education, 1906-May, 1911. 
New York. Physical Directors Society 
of the Y. M.C. A. 1912. 172 p. $1.00. 
Classified according to the physical 
directors classification. Subject index 
prefixed, p. 15-19. Supplements earlier 
bibliographies and the serial bibliog- 
raphy of Affleck. 

Leonard, F. E. A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of the History of Physical Train- 


Elementary 
1937. Vol. 


ing. American Physical Education 
Review. March, 1902. Vol. VII. P. 
39-48. 


McCurdy, J. H. 
Physical Training. 
Stechert and Company. 
$3.00. Physical Directors Society of 
the Y. M. C. A., Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, distributors. 6,000 titles an- 
notated and The first ex- 
tensive bibliography in physical edu- 
cation. 

Pierce, J. M. List of bibliographies 
of gymnastics and other topics relative 
to physical education. American Physi- 
cal Education Review. March, 1897. P. 
60-64. 

Sefton, Alice Allene. A guide to the 
Literature of Physical Education; in- 
cluding certain aspects of health edu- 
cation and recreation. Research Quar- 
terly of the A. P. E. A, December, 
1935. Vol. VI. P. 3-47. A selected 
and well annotated bibliography of 
physical education. Does not include 
competitive athletics or major sports. 

Washington (state) 
Physical Education 
Second edition. Seattle. University of 
1930. 31 p. $0.50. 
Compiled by physical education majors, 
class of 1929. 


A Bibliography of 
New York. G. E. 
1906. 369 p. 


classified. 


University. 
Bibliography. 


Washington. 
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Wood, T. D., and Brownell, C. L. 
Source Book in Health and Physical 


Education. New York. Macmillan 
Company. 1925. 500 p. $2.50. Quo- 


tations covering the entire field in time 
and extent. 

Woodring, Maxine Nave and Seh- 
wendener, Norma. Enriched teaching 
of physical education in the High School. 
New York. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1929. 143 p. $1.00. 
Lists free and low cost materials. 


Serial Bibliographies in Physical Edu- 

cation 

Affleck, G. B. A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Physical Training and Hy- 
giene. Appeared in various issues of 
the American Physical Education Re- 
view from 1911-1929; various issues of 
the Research Quarterly 1930-1932; in 
December issue since then. Covers all 
phases of physical education appear- 
ing in over fifty periodicals during the 
preceding year. March, 1910, to date. 

McCloy, C. H. A Bibliography of 
Health and Physical Education to De- 
cember 31, 1931. Research Quarterly, 
Oct., 1932. Vol. III. P. 3-78. Over 
2,000 entries. List of publishers with 
addresses; not annotated. 

McCloy, C. H., and Greene, Earle S. 
A Bibliography of Health and Physical 
Education; January 1, 1932-December 


31, 1935. Research Quarterly. Dec. 
1936. Vol. VII. P. 3-46. Will be 
published at five-year intervals and 


include all books on physical educa- 
tion; includes all books in English; 
approximately 1,200 titles; includes 
publishers and addresses; not an- 
notated. 

U. S. Office of Education. Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Educa- 


tion. 1926-1927. Number varies from 
4 to 7. All research studies of the 
preceding year. Classified with short 
annotations. 


Selected References in Education. 
Published annually by the Department 
of Education. University of Chicago. 
Combination of material published in 
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the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal. Secondary — school 
physical education material in March 
issue of the Schoo] Review; elementary 
school material in the November issue 
of the Elementary School Journal. 


Dance Bibliographies 

Beaumont, Cyril W. A Bibliography 
of Dancing. London. The Dancing 
Times. 1929. 228 p. 21s. Includes 
only publications listed in the British 
Museum Library; useful to dance 
teachers and workers in allied fields. 

Bibliography of the Dance and Re- 


lated Arts. Camping Magazine. Vol. 
1. June, 1933. P. 23-25. 
A. P. E. A., Dance Section. A select- 


ed and Annotated Bibliography of the 
Dance and Related Fields. Chicago. 
The Dance Section of the A. P. E. A. 
1936. 69 p. Mimeographed. $1.00. 
Information from Miss Mary Jo 
Shelly, Ida Noyes Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Long, E. B., and McKee, M. A 
Bibliography of Music for the Dance. 
University Station, Texas. 1936. 47 
p. $1.00. Obtainable from E. B. Long 
at the above address. 

Magriel, Paul A. A Bibliography of 
Dancing. New York. H. W. Wilson 
and Company. 1936. 229 p. $4.75. 
A classified list of about 4,000 volumes 
and articles on the dance and allied 
arts; author, subject, and analytical 
index; the most extensive dance bib- 
liography. 

Supplement to a Bibliography of 
Dancing. New York. H. W. Wilson 
and Company. 1937. 41 p. $0.75. 
Completes and supplements the earlier 
bibliography. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Music 
Department. Index of Folk Dances 
and Singing Games. Chicago. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1936. 202 p. 
$2.00. 


Health Bibliographies 
American Text Book Service. Books 
on Health and Physical Education. 
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New York. The Services, 419 Lafayette 
Street. 1932. 16 p. $0.35. 

Burnham, W. H._ Bibliography of 
School Hygiene. N. E. A. Proceedings, 
1898. P. 500-523. 436 references 
listed alphabetically by author. The 
first extensive schoo] health bibliogra- 
phy. 

Chayer, M. E. Bibliography in 
Health Education for Schools and Col- 


leges. New York. Putnam. 1936. 
100 p. $1.50. Classified with author 
index. 

Fishbein. M., Compiler. Health 
Books Old and New. Chicago. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1936. 31 p. 


$0.75. 
Harkness, R. R., and Turner, C. E. 


Index for Public Health Literature. 
New York. American Public Health 
Association. 1918. $0.10. 

National Safety Council Library. 


Books and pamphlets on accident pre- 
vention, health, and industrial hygiene. 


Revised edition. Chicago. National 
Safety Council. 1932. Free on re- 
quest. 


Patterson, R. S. Selected Public 
Health Bibliography with Annotations. 
American Journal of Public Health. 
April 22, 1938. Vol. XXXVIII. P. 
630-4. 

Phelan, Annete M. A Bibliography 
of Early Contributions to the Litera- 
ture of School Health Standards. (In 
a study of School Health Standards. 
Menasha, Wisconsin. Banta Pub. Co. 
1934. 294 p. $2.50. P. 2389-249.) 
Also obtainable from the American 
Public Health Association. 

Pierce, Anna Eloise. Catalogue of 


Student Health Literature. New York. 
Professional and Technical’ Press. 
1927. 75 p. $0.50. Annotated list 


of books, pamphlets, and periodicals of 
student health work; for all workers 
in the field. 


Russell Sage Foundation. Com- 
munity Health, a selected bibliography. 
New York. The Foundation. 1921. 


4p. $0.10. 
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Russell Sage Foundation. Medical 
Inspection of Schools. A selected bib- 
liography. New York. The Founda- 
tion. 1924. 4p. $0.10. 

Sutton, W. A., and others. Bibliog- 
raphy on Health Training and Instruc- 
tion in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
1917-28. N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, sixth yearbook, 1928. 
P. 467-476. Classified under equip- 
ment and instruction. 

Williams, J. F. Topical Sources 
for Personal Hygiene. New York. W. 
B. Saunders and Company. 1929. 97 
p. $1.00. 

Wood, T. D., and others. Bibliog- 
raphy on Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation. New York. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1911. $0.30. 
Southern California, 
Government, Institute of 
A selected bibliography. 
McClain. 
C. Press. 1938. 


University of 
School of 
Government. 
Compiled by Los Angeles. 
feos 8 p. 

Health Bibliographies Serial 

American Journal of Public Health. 

A Selected Public Health Bibliography 


—annotated. New York. The Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. In- 
cludes book reviews. The May issue 


contains lists of courses throughout the 
country listed under state headings. 
American Public Health Association, 
Catalogue of health books with prices. 
New York. The Association. Revised 
when needed. Gratis. 
Department of School Health 
Physical Education. 
for Teachers. 
ington. The 


and 
Health Materials 
Revised Yearly. Wash- 
N. E. A. Free. Lists 
pamphlets of low cost or free, in all 


phases of health teaching. Includes 
publishers addresses. 
Joint Committee on Health Prob- 


lems for the N. E. A. and the American 
Medical Association. Classified and 
annotated bibliography by the Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical 
Education. Revised yearly. The N. 
c: Washington. Single copies 
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free. Includes health and physical 
education materials. 

The Library Index. National Health 
Library of the National Health Coun- 
cil. 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York. 
Weekly. $2.50. About four typed pages. 
An unannotated bibliography of cur- 
rent health literature. 


Bibliographies on Play and Recreation 

Lies, Eugene T. The New Leisure 
Challenges the Schools. Washington. 
The N. E A. 1935. $1.50. Chapter 
on Physical Education has twenty 
selected references. General bibliog- 
raphy. P. 304-315. 

National Recreation Service. Special 
Bulletin Service. New York. Five 
services. 1. National Physical Educa- 
tion Service. 10 issues. $1.00. 2. 
Recreation Bulletin Service. Weekly. 
$2.50. 3. Play in Institutions. 10 is- 
sues. $1.00. 4. The Dramatic Service. 
Free on request. 5. Rural Workers 
Bulletin Service. Monthly. $1.50. 

Russell Sage Foundation. New York. 
Library. The Foundation. These bib- 
liographies have been issued: Sources 
of Information on Play and Recrea- 
tion. 1927. 94 p. $1.00. Camps and 
Camping. 1934. 4 p. $0.10. New 
Leisure. 1936. 4 p. $0.10. Recrea- 
tion. 1938. 6 p. $0.10. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. List of 
References on Play and Playgrounds. 
Leaflet No. 3, 1919. 200 references 
classified. List of References on Play 
and Playgrounds. Leaflet No. 29, 1924. 
200 references. Some annotations. 

U. S. Office of Education. School 
Playgrounds and References. Pamphlet 
No. 10, 1930. 


Bibliographies on Researches and Dis- 

sertations 

Derring, Clara Esther. Lists and 
Abstracts of Masters Theses and Doc- 
toral Dissertations in Education. Re- 
print from Teachers College Record, 
March, 1933. Vol. XXXIV. P. 490- 
502. Covers lists of 63 colleges and 
universities. How to locate and obtain 
them; whether abstracted or not. 
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Gilchrist, D. B. Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universi- 
ties, 1933, to date. New York. H. W. 
Wilson and Company. Annually. Vol. 
I, 1934. $1.00-$2.00. 

Good, Carter V., Compiler. Doctors 
Theses Under Way in Education. 
Journal of Educational Research since 
January, 1931. Usually in January 
issue. 

Library of Congress. Annual List of 
Doctoral Dissertations, 1912 to date. 
Published by the University of Illinois, 
1917-27. In the bulletins of the Office 
of Education since then. 

U. S. Office of Education. Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion. Yearly Bulletin Service. Num- 
ber varies from 4 to 7. Includes all re- 
search studies of the preceding year 
classified with short annotations. 

Monroe, W. S., and Shores, Louis. 
In Bibliographies and Summaries in 
Education. P. 114-118. Lists sources 
of dissertations and abstracts from 
fifty universities and colleges. 


Sports Bibliographies 

DaGrosa, J. A. A Complete Bibliog- 
raphy of Football. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. The Edwards Press. 1935. 88 p. 
$1.00. Also obtainable from the Ameri- 
can Football Institute, Philadelphia. 

Derrydale Press. Decade of Ameri- 
can Sporting Books and Prints, 1927- 
1937. New York. The Press. 1937. 
71 p. $3.50. A complete bibliography 
of the books and prints published in- 
cluding privately printed items. 


New York City, Public Library. 
Spalding Baseball Collection. New 
York. The Library. 1922. Bibliog- 


raphy of Spalding baseball books. 
Ranck, W. M., Compiler. Guide to 
Sports and Outdoor Recreation. New 
York. H. W. Wilson and Company. 
151 p. $0.75. A selected list of books 
1918 to Dec., 1931. 600 references 
classified with notations. Includes 
only those involving physical skill. 
Appeared in Research Quarterly, 
March, 1935. Vol. VI. P. 75-151. 
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Ryan, W. C., Jr. Literature of 
American School and College Athletics. 
New York. Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 1930. 
305 p. Gratis. .A general summary. 
Full annotations often equal to sum- 
maries; fifteen divisions; 1,030 refer- 
ences. 

Bibliographies on Swimming 

American Red Cross. Washington. 
A list of the publications of this or- 
ganization on swimming, lifesaving, 
first aid, and safety may be obtained 
from the national headquarters. 

Donofrio, Henry. Annotated Bib- 


liography of Lifesaving, 1903-1930. 


New York. The Author. 1933. 65 p. 
$1.00. Mimeographed. 

Greenwood, Frances’ A., Comp. 
Swimming and Water Sports.. Swim- 


ming Section, Southern District, A. P. 
E. A. The Compiler, Box 1511, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 1935. 93 p. $0.50. 
Swimming, diving, and water sports; 
also bibliography and guide to equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Law, J. S. Bibliography on Swim- 
ming and Lifesaving. American 
Physical Education Review. June, 
1924. Vol. XXIX. P. 374-6. 60 refer- 
ences classified. 


Adult Physical Education 

Dyer, Joanna T. Physical Educa- 
tion in Adult Education, a bibliography. 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. May, 1934. Vol. V. P. 26-27, 
62. 38 references. 


Atypical Children 

Ready, Muriel M. Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation for Exceptional 
Children. Good References Number 
Eleven, U. S. Office of Education. 50 
references classified with descriptive 
annotations. 

Russell Sage Foundation. Handi- 
capped Child. Blind, deaf, crippled. 
His education and training. New York. 
The Foundation. 1929. 4 p. $0.10. 
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Safety 

National Safety Council Library. 
Accident Prevention, health and hy- 
giene (industrial). Chicago. National 
Safety Council. 1932. Rev. ed. Free. 


Bibliographies on: administration, 
anatomy, corrective exercise, diagnosis, 
first aid, physiology and tests and 
measurements will be found in the 
various books on these subjects. 
Periodicals General 

Journal of the National Education 


Association. Vol. I, 1913. Monthly. 
Washington. $2.00. Genera] educa- 
tional interests and research, book 


notes and bibliographies. Indexed in 
Ed. 1 and R. G. 

Athletic Vol. I, 1921. 
Monthly. $1.50. Seasonal 
sports, athletic administration, techni- 
cal phases of athletics. Articles by 
successful coaches. Covers techniques 
and trends thoroughly. One article by 
an outstanding leader each month. 

Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. Vol. I, 1930. 
Monthly. Ann Arbor, Michigan. $2.50. 
General articles on physical education, 
health and recreation, programs, 
trends and correlation with the general 
program. Has women’s 
tional and individual news and book 
reviews. Official publication of the 
A. P. E. This journal is the successor 
to the American Physical Education 
Review published from 1896 to 1929. 
Indexed in Ed. 1. 

Journal of Physical Education. Vol. 
I, 1901. Bimonthly. National Y. M. 
C. A. Physical Directors Society, Day- 
ton, Ohio. $1.50. No advertising. 

Mind and Body. Vol. I, 1894. 
Monthly. New Ulm, Minnesota. $2.00. 
Covers physical training, recreation, 
public and personal hygiene and ex- 
tracts from foreign periodicals, the 
conservative viewpoint. Includes re- 
search development. Indexed in Ed. 1. 


Journal, 
Chicago. 


section, sec- 


Physical Culture. Vol. I, 1899. 
Monthly. New York. $2.50. Health, 
beauty, diet, physical development, 
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personal problems. The first of the 
popular periodicals on health and phys- 
ical development. 

Research Quarterly of the A. P. E. A. 
Vol. I, 1930. Quarterly. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. $3.00. (Includes member- 
ship.) Reports and researches, book 
reviews. Indexed in Ed. 1. 

Scholastic Coach. Vol. I, 1981. 
Monthly. $1.50. Pittsburgh. Issued 
by the Scholastic. High school and 
preparatory school athletics. 

Spalding Athletic Library. Annually. 
American Sports Publishing Company. 
New York. Athletic Almanac covers 
track and field. Guides and rule books 


cover other sports. Individual num- 
bers usually. $0.25. 
Dance 

American Dancer. Vol. I, 1927. 
Monthly. New York. $2.50. The of- 


ficial journal of the Dancing Masters 
of America and twenty-two affiliated 
clubs. Modern dance teaching, includes 
all types, book reviews. 
ments cover the entire 


Advertise- 
field and are 


valuable. 

Dance. Vol. I, 1936. Monthly. 
New York. $2.50. Modern, natural 
and ballroom dancing. Schedules of 


dance events of many leading troupes. 

Dance Observer. Vol. I, 1934. 
Monthly. New York. $1.00. Modern 
dance only. Biographies, recital criti- 
cisms, dance calendar and notes on 
schools. 


Health 

American Journal of Public Health. 
Vol. I, 1911. Monthly. New York. 
$5.00. Problems of public health and 
welfare. Book reviews. News notes. 
Official Journal of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. Indexed in: 
B. R. D., En. I, R. G., and P. A. I. S. 

Crippled Child. Vol. I, 1923. Bi- 
monthly. Elyria, Ohio. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by the International Society for 
Crippled Children. Care and activities 
for crippled children. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Health Bulletins for Teachers. 
Monthly. New York. Free. Up-to- 
date health news and practices. Good 
material for any health course. 

Hyge:a. Vol. I, 1923. Monthly. 
Chicago. $2.50. Official organ of the 
American Medical Association. Health, 
community hygiene, care and hygiene 
of children. Written in popular style. 
Indexed in R. G. 

Journal of School Health. Vol. I, 
1927. Monthly. $2.00. Buffalo. Pub- 
lished by the American Association of 
Schoo] Physicians. 

School Physicians’ Bulletin. Vol. I, 
1927. Monthly. Albany, New York. 
$1.50. School relations, disease pre- 
vention, health promotion and school 
health. Helpful to the classroom 
teacher, nurse and physical educator. 

U. S. Public Health Service. Public 
Health Reports. Vol. I, 1878. Weekly. 
Washington. $2.00. Information on 
prevalence and geographic distribu- 
tion of preventable diseases in the 
country, the cause and prevention of 
disease, sanitation, and public health. 
Indexed in Ed. I., I. A. I., P. A. I. S. 


Recreation and Outdoors 

American Boy-Youths Companion. 
Vol. I, 1867. Monthly. Detroit. $1.50. 
Boys activities, sports and games. 

Boys’ Life. Vol. I, 1912. Monthly. 
New York. $1.00. The official maga- 
zine of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Scouting and sports. 


Camping Magazine. Vol. I, 1933. 
Nine issues. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
$2.00. The official journal of the 


American Camp Associations, Inc. De- 
voted to association interests but has 
valuable information on management 
and operation. 

Field ard Stream. 
New York. $1.50. 
ing. 

Huxting and Fishing. Vol. I, 1924. 
Boston, $0.50. 


Vol. I, 1895. 
Hunting and fish- 
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Leisure. Vol. I, 1934. Monthly. 
Boston. $1.00. Diversions and leisure 


activities. 

National Resort and Camp Journal, 
Military and Boarding Schools. Vol. 
I, 1929. Monthly. New York. $3.00. 
The journal of these interests but has 
good information. 

National Sportsman. Vol. I, 1898. 
Monthly. Boston. $0.50. General out- 
door and recreation activities. 

Outdoor America. Vol. I, 1922. 
Monthly. Chicago. $0.50. (Includes 
membership.) The official publication 
of the Izaak Walton League of Ameri- 
ca. Fishing and outdoor activities. 

Outdoor Life. Vol. I, 1898. Monthly. 
New York. $1.50. Hunting, fishing, 
and camping. 

Outdoors. Vol. I, 
Chicago. $1.00. 
tional activities. 

Recreation. Vol. I, 1931. (Former- 
ly Playground and Recreation, 1907.) 
Monthly. New York. $2.00. (Includes 
membership in the National Recrea- 
tion Association.) Athletics, play- 
grounds, games, recreation and leisure 
time, book reviews and reviews of 
magazine articles. Issues yearbook, 
usually in May with statistics on pub- 
lic recreation. Indexed in R. G. 

Vol. I, 1923. Monthly. 
$2.00. Published by the 
States Figure Skating Asso- 


1932. Monthly. 
Outdoor and recrea- 


Skating. 
Boston. 
United 
ciation. 

Ski Bulletin. Vol. I, 1930. 15 issues 
per year in season. Boston. $1.00. 
Ski news and other winter sports. 


Sportsman’s Review. Vol. I, 1890. 
Weekly. Cincinnati. $4.00. Trap- 
shooting. 


Winter Sports. Vol. I, 1930. Month- 
ly. New York. $1.00. Winter sports 
including snowshoeing, skating, skiing 
and others. 

Sports—Individual 

American Bowman-Review. Vol. I, 
1935. Monthly. Albany, Oregon. $1.00. 
Archery news and notes. 
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National Archery Association Bulle- 
tin. Vol. I, 1922. Three or four issues 
per year. Boston. Official journal of 
the National Archery Association. 

Baseball Magazine. Vol. I, 1908. 
Monthly. New York. $2.00. Baseball 
personalities, records and news. 

Collyers Eye and Baseball Weekly. 
Vol. I, 1914. Weekly. Chicago. $7.50. 
Baseball] and finance. 

Sporting News. Vol. I, 1886. Week- 
ly. St. Louis. $5.00. Baseball and 
some other sports. Up-to-date records 
during the season. The best coverage 
of all baseball. 

National Bowlers Journal and Bil- 


liard Review. Vol. I, 1913. Monthly. 
Chicago. $2.00. 

The Ring. Vol. I, 1922. Monthly. 
New York. $2.50. Wrestling and 
boxing. 

Illustrated Football Annual. Vol. I, 
1934. New York. $0.25. Personali- 


ties, all star teams, forecasts, schedules 
and records. 


Golf (The National Review). Vol. 
I, 1936. Seven issues per year. New 
York. $1.50. Sports and golf. 

Golfer and Sportsman. Vol. I, 1927. 
Monthly. Minneapolis. $1.50. Golf 
and sports. 

Golfing. Vol. I, 1933. Monthly, 
March to July. Chicago. Golf Club 
Members. Controlled free distribution. 

The Horse. Vol. I, 1920. Monthly. 
Washington. $2.00. Horse and mount- 
ed sports. Published by the Ameri- 
can Remount Association. 

Rider and Driver. Vol. I, 1890. 
Monthly. New York. $3.50. Horses 
for sport and pleasure. 

Horseshoe World. Vol. I, 1922. 
Monthly. London, Ohio. $1.00. Horse- 
shoe pitching and sports. 

American Rifleman. Vol. I, 1885. 
Monthly. Washington. $3.00. Rifle 


and pistol both military and sporting, 
hunting and shooting. The journal of 
the National Rifle Association. 
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Soccer Star. 
New York. 
discussions. 

American Lawn Tennis. Vol. I, 
1907. Monthly. New York. $4.00. 


Vol. I, 1928. Weekly. 
$4.00. Soccer news and 


Tennis, badminton, racquets and 
squash. 
Safety 
National Safety News. Vol. I, 1919. 
Monthly. Chicago. $4.00. Published 


by the National Safety Council. In- 
dustrial safety, fire prevention, health. 

Safety Education. Vol. 1, 1924. Ten 
Chicago. $1.00. Issued by 
the National Safety Council in coop- 
eration with the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. Genera] news 
and developments in safety education, 
some statistics. Valuable in safety edu- 
cation. 


issues. 


Swimming 

Beach and Pool. Vol. I, 1927. 
Monthly. New York. $2.00. De- 
velopment and management of all 
beaches and pools. Includes safety 
measures, operation, sanitation and 
control. Helpful for the swimming 
director and the general administrator. 

Junior Red Cross Journal. Vol. I, 
1924. Monthly. Washington. $1.00. 
Similar to the Red Cross Courier but 
for schoo] distribution. 

Junior Red Cross News. Vol. I, 
1918. Monthly. Washington. $0.50. 
Similar to other Red Cross publications 
but for children. 

‘Red Cross Courier. Vol. I, 1910. 
Monthly. $1.00. American National 
Red Cross. Washington. Notes, news, 
swimming, lifesaving, first aid. 
Women’s Athletics 

Monthly News Letter. Vol. I, 1923. 
Women’s Division National Athletic 
Federation. New York. $5.00 to clubs 
and schools. $2.00 to individuals. Cur- 
rent news, literature, movements, intra- 
mural athletics, playdays, publicity 
and other fields of women’s athletics. 

Service Bulletin. Vol. I, 1936. Quar- 
terly. New York. $1.00. Official 
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Journal of the National Section of 
Women’s Athletics of the American As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. (511 West 113th 
Street, New York.) 

Sportswoman. Vol. I, 1921. Month- 
ly, except July and August. Philadel- 
phia. $3.00. Women’s athletics and 
programs. Official journal of the 
United States Field Hockey Associa- 
tion and the Women’s Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation, 


Digests 

Digest of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation. Vol. I, 1934. 
Monthly. Chicago. $1.00. Similar to 


digests in other fields. Reviews about 
twenty-five articles monthly. 

Games Digest. Vol. I, 1937. Month- 
ly. New York. $1.00. Recreational 
and indoor games. Rules and dis- 
cussions. 

The periodicals which publish book 
reviews have been indicated in the 
periodical section. Other reviews will 
be found in almost all educational 
magazines. Metropolitan newspapers 
carry some material. The New York 
Times Index covers book reviews in 
that newspaper. Some of the college 
publications carry book lists which are 
more inclusive. THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION and other teachers col- 
lege publications are examples. All 
city and most local newspapers have 
one or more pages devoted to athletics, 
sports, and recreation. The New York 
Times Index covers all material pub- 
lished in the Times throughout the 
year. Information regarding all peri- 
odicals published in the United States 
and its possessions and in Canada will 
be found in Ayer and Sons, American 
Newspaper Annual Directory, Phila- 
delphia. This includes data of found- 
ing, circulation, price and general in- 
formation. It is available in most 
college and public libraries. 

Additional information regarding the 
periodicals in this field may be found 
in the following: 
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Lyle, G. R., and Trumper, V. M. 
Boston. F. W. Faxon and Company. 
1938. $1.25. 

Redman, Mrs. A. B., Compiler. 
Classified List of Recent Periodicals on 
Health, Physical Education and Athlet- 
ic Sports published in the United States 
and Canada. Iowa City, Iowa. Serials 
Department, University of Iowa. 1935. 


74 p. $0.25. 360 titles. The only 
bibliography of these periodicals. (Re- 
search Quarterly, March, 1935. P. 63- 


74.) 

Ulrich, Carolyn F. Periodical Direc- 
tory. New York. R. R. Bowker and 
Company. 1938. 455 p. $12.00. A 
classified guide to a selected list of 
periodicals, foreign and domestic. Gen- 
eral and special fields of athletics and 
sports. 

Witmer, Eleanor M. and Miller, M. 
Guides to Educational Literature in 
Periodicals. New York. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1932. 12 
p. $0.10. Also covers indexes, ab- 
stracts and periodicals. (Teachers Col- 
lege Record, May, 1932. Vol. XXXIII. 
P. 719-730.) 


Indexes 

1. Book Review Digest, (B. R. D.), 
an index to periodical book reviews. 

2. Education Index, (Ed. I.), covers 
most of the field. 

3. Engineering Index, (En. I.), 
building construction and sanitation. 

4. Industrial Arts Index, (I. A. 1.), 
covers public and industrial hygiene. 

5. Public Affairs Information Serv- 
ice, (P. A. I. S.), covers public and in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety. 

6. Readers Guide, (R. G.), covers 
popular magazines and Recreation and 
Hygeia. 

Government Publications and Indexes 

The following publications will aid 
in the use of government documents. 

Schmeckebier, L. F. Government 
Publications and Their Use. Washing- 
ton. The Brookings Institution. 1936. 
440 p. $3.00. 
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Witmer, Eleanor M. and Miller, M. 
United States Office of Education 
Serial Publications. New York. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1933. 


10 p. $0.10. (Teachers College Rec- 
ord, Jan., 1933. Vol. XXXIV. P. 302- 
311.) A check list with descriptive 
notes. 


A selected collection of government 
publications is available at most gen- 
eral and practically all college libraries. 
There is at least one depository in each 
congressional district. The fullest col- 
lection of United States documents is 
in the Superintendent of 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

The best approach to Federal docu- 
ments is through the following indexes: 

Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue, 1774- 

1881. 

Ames’ 

1893. 

Document Catalogue, 1893-1934. 

Monthly Catalogue, 1895 to date. 

Weekly List, 1928 to date. 


Documents 


Comprehensive Index, 1881- 


Price lists issued by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

The following government agencies 
issue material and are sources of help 
in their fields. 

1. United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 


2. Consultant in Hygiene, Office of 
Education. 

3. Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor. 

4. Public Health Service, Treasury 
Department. 

5. Surgeon General’s Office, War De- 
partment. 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, (called Bureau of Education and 
Research 1870-1929.) Department of 
the Interior has published the follow- 
ing: 

Physical 

1923-29. 
School Hygiene Series, 1-19, 1927-29. 
Health Education Series, 1-20, 1919- 

27. 


Education Series, 


1-10, 
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The office of Education has published 
the following series numbered consec- 
utively: 

1. Circulars, since 1929: mainly bib- 
liographies, tests, and directories, 
usually mimeographed, two to eight 
pages. 

2. Leaflets, since 1930: mainly ma- 
terial in rapidly changing fields of 
education, eight to thirty-two pages. 

3. Pamphlets, since 1930: information 
of different interests; vary in 
length. 

4. Bulletins, since 1930: numbered an- 
nually: cover all phases of educa- 
tion and vary from a few pages to 
book length. 

The following bibliographies will be 
of assistance to the physical educator: 

Circular 51, 1932: 34. selected 
References on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Safety. 

Circular 57, 1932: Camping and 
Education, an annotated bibliography. 

Circular 68, 1932: U. S. Govern- 
ment Publications Useful in Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. 

Circular 139, 1935: List of Courses 
of study for elementary and second- 
ary schools, 1930-1935. 

Pamphlet 60, 1934: Doctors’ Theses 
in Education, 797 in the Office of 
Education and available for loan. 

Bulletin 3, 1910: Lists of Publica- 
tions of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1867-1910. 

Bulletin 50, 1917: Physical Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools, bibliog- 
raphy, p. 19-24. 

Bulletin 14, 1927: Physical Educa- 
tion in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, bibliography, p. 48-51. 

Bulletin 17, 1928: Index of Bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of Education, 
1906-1927. Indexed by author, title 
and subject. 

Bulletin 22, 1937: List of Publica- 
tions of the Office of Education and 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1910-1936. 
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The United States Public Health 
Service, Treasury Department issues 
material throughout the year. 

Public Health Bulletins, 1910 to date. 

Public Health Reports, Weekly. 

Biennial Survey of Education has 
been published by the Office of Edu- 
cation since 1918. it covers material 
formerly included in the annual report. 
It has full statistical information on 
education as well as reports on achieve- 
ments and trends. 


Reference Books 

A sampling of the Funk and Wag- 
nalls New Standard Dictionary, tke 
Oxford English Dictionary and Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary 
indicates that Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary covers more terms 
used in education and physical educa- 
tion. 


Dictionaries and Glossaries in Physical 
Education 


Baum, E. L. Dictionary of Dance 


Terms. Chicago. The Author, 421 
South Wabash Avenue. 1932. 37 p. 
$1.50. Comprehensive with standard 


interpretation. 

Beaumont, Cyril W., Compiler. A 
French-English Dictionary of Techni- 
cal Terms Used in the Class‘cal Ballet. 
London. Beaumont. 1935. 42 p. 3s 6d. 

Committee on Terminology. The 
College Physical Education Association. 
Glossary of Physical Education Terms. 
Houston, Texas. Harry A. Scott, Rice 
Institute. 1937. 78 p. $1.00. 1,800 
terms in eighteen activities. Glossaries 
for forty-two activities have been pre- 
pared and will be published when funds 
are available. 

McCurdy, J. H. Nomenclature in 
American Physical Education. Ameri- 
can Physical Education Review. Dec., 
1915, Vol. XX, p. 561-7; Jan., 1916, 
Vol. XXI, p. 42-50; March, 1916, Vol. 
XXI, p. 80-85. Covers general physical 
education terminology. 

McCurdy, J. H. Calisthenie Nomen- 
clature. Springfield. American Physi- 
cal Education Association. 1916. 34 p. 
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$0.50. 
$1.25. 

Stedman, Thomas Lathrop. Stedman’s 
Shorter Medical Dictionary. Balt:more. 
Wm. Wood Company. 1931. 629 p. 
$2.00. Includes terms relating to all 
phases of.public health and hygiene. 

Stedman, Thomas Lathrop. Practical 
Medical Dictionary. Baltimore. Wm. 
Wood and Company. 1936. 1,291 p. 
$7.00. Thirteenth revised edition with 
the new British anatomical nomencla- 
ture. 

Tomarof, A. A Simplified Dic- 
tionary of Dancing. New York. The 
Author, 67 West 192nd Street. 1930. 
89 p. $2.50. A comprehensive dic- 
tionary of dance terms. 

Williams, J. F., Chairman. Defini- 
tion of Terms in Health Education. 
Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Dec., 1934, Vol. V, p. 16-17, 
50-51. 


Second edition. 1916. 63 p. 


Encyclopedias 

The Americana. Formal in discus- 
sion of Physical Education and _ its 
problems. Sports are adequately 
covered by competent writers. Dis- 
cussions of anatomy and physiology 
are good historically and technically. 

The Britannica. Good coverage of 
major sports. The articles on anatomy 
and physiology are very good. The 
first choice among the larger encyclo- 
pedias. 

Compton’s Pictured Encycloped a. 
The best discussion of games and ac- 
tivities. Good diagrams of playing 
fields. Complete explanation of tech- 
niques. Easily understood and prac- 
tical for instruction in many sports. 
Physical education discussions brief. 
Physiology and anatomy very short. 
Probably the best encyclopedia for 
younger readers. 

The World Book Encyclopedia. Good 
diagrams of playing fields and fair 
discussions of techniques and strategy 
of sports. Articles on anatomy and 
physiology are very good. The only 
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modern treatment of physical educa- 
tion. 


Yearbooks 

The following yearbooks contain 
general summaries on some phases of 
athletics and athletic trends. 1. Ameri- 
cana Annual. 2. Britannica Book of 
the Year. 3. New International Year- 
book. This information is not statis- 
tical or detailed. 

For detailed and statistical informa- 
tion the following newspaper annuals 
will be best. 

The National Almanac and Year- 
book. Chicago. The Chicago Ameri- 
can. Vol. I, 1938. Annually. $1.00. 
Similar to the World Almanac. Equal- 
ly good. Good statistics on health. 

The World Almanac. Vol. I, 1886. 
New York. New York World Tele- 
gram. Annually. $1.00. Contains 
records of most athletic and sports 
events. It is largely informational and 
statistical. 

Additional information will be found 
in the rule and record books of the 
American Sports Publishing Company. 


Biographies 
Biographies of living notables in the 
field may be found in: 


Who’s Who In America. 
American Young Men. 
American Women. 


Who’s Who In American Education. 
State and Educational Directories. 
The best sources for famous Ameri- 
cans of the past who have contributed 
to the field, are: 

1. Dictionary of American Biography. 
2. National Cyclopedia of American 

Biography. 

Biographical information in the field 
of physical education is limited. The 
best sources are: 

Leonard, F. E., and McKenzie, R. T. 
A Guide to the History of Physical 


re Te. 


Education. Philadelphia. Lea and 
Febiger. 1927. 371 p. $4.00. His- 
torical information will be found in 


this and in: 
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Rice, Emmett A. A Brief History of 
Physical Education. New York. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. Rev. ed. 1935. 
288 p. $2.50. The relationship be- 
tween individuals and movements is 
much clearer in these works. 

Few abstracts and digests are avail- 
able. Some material appears infre- 
quently in the Education Digest and 
in Education Abstracts. Other digests 
recently begun are mentioned in the 
section on periodicals. 

Statistics may be found in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Athletic Almanac. A. 
track and field. 

2. Biennial Survey of Education. Edu- 
cation and statistics. 

3. National Almanac 
All sports. 

4. Recreation. Public recreation. 

5. Research Studies in Education. 
Lists researches with statistical in- 
formation. 

6. Statistical Abstracts. Statistics by 

Department of Commerce. 

Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan 

Life Ins. Co., Welfare Division. 

Health and vital statistics with in- 

terpretations. 

8. World Almanac. 
sports statistics. 

9. American Annual 
Public Health Service. 

Courses of study may be obtained 
from the departments of education in 
most states, from city and county 
school officials, from institutions with 
curriculum research, from physical 
education associations and through the 
Education Index. 

The results of research and study of 
the curriculum are given in: 

Laporte, Wm. R. The Physical Edu- 
cation Curriculum. Los Angeles. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press. 
1938. 86 p. $1.00. Contains tabula- 
tions of curricula used, makes recom- 
mendations for curricula and general 
policies. Bibliography, p. 59-61. 75 
titles. 


A. @. 


and Yearbook. 


Forty pages of 


Encyclopedia. 
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Information regarding schools and The Handbook of Summer Camps. 
colleges is found in: The Blue Book of College Athletics. 
U. S. Office of Education, Educa- Vol. I, 1931. Cleveland, MecNitts, Inc.. 
tional Directory. Annually. $1.50. Contains officers, 
American Universities and Colleges. members and championship records of 
(American Council on Education.) all conferences. Also lists facilities, 
Patterson’s Educational Directory. athletic programs, and names of all 
The Handbook of Private Schools for coaches. It is a complete athletic di- 
American Boys and Girls. rectory. 
EDITORIAL 


THE MYSTERIES 


Mysteries have buzzed about my bewildered head for a long, long 
time—mysteries of birth and life and death; mysteries of learning 
and remembering and understanding; those mysterious responses of 
the five senses; the mysteries of the sun and moon and stars—of 
why and where they are; mysteries of faith and friendship. A sad 
March wind blows through the leafless trees and there is mystery 
in my thinking the sound is music. There is the mystery of the 
world I live in and of those strange silent worlds clustered about it. 
Bewildered? Of course! 

The unknowable never bewilders man. He never becomes aware 
of it. In some chapter of any mystery there will be found the solu- 
tion. Sometimes, the chapter comes late. But it will be written and 
then when it is solved another mystery will take its place or else 
learning will die. Knowing can never live on what it already has. 
The price of survival is the solution of the mysteries. The awareness 
of a mystery is in itself a guarantee of its impermanency. The recog- 
nition of a problem finds its ultimate sequence in the answer. The 
discovery and diagnosis of a disease forecast its inevitable cure. Un- 
less weakness is discovered there can never be strength. Once weak- 
ness is discovered, strength in the end will surely destroy it. 

The mysteries become then the very stuff out of which human 
freedom emerges. The teacher who invokes mysteries moves man- 
kind forward another peg on its way to emancipation. 
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Annotators for this issue: L. W. 
Harap, Helen Lacy, W. Leavell, 
Joseph Roemer, M. L. Shane, Louis 
Wirth. Items are grouped: five 
four star, buy with the next twenty 
; two star, buy with next fifty dollars; 
Unstarred items include many desirable 
Children’s books for demonstration school 
Texts received are listed alphabetically by 

















Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 


*****CRIFFITH, COLEMAN. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1939. 650p. $2.60. 


A general book in educational psychology 
subject. : 

*****Van LOON, HENDRICK WILLEM. 
“My Battle,” by Adolf Hitler. 

Adolf Hitler, 
things in understandable 
was it possible 


form. 


Republic has yet faced? Read Our Battle, 
Four Star Selections 


Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


****BROWN-OLF, LILLIAN. Pius XI; 
apostle of peace. Macmillan, 1938. 


257p. $2.50. 7 
This is a comprehensive biography in which 
the author has presented a rather complete life 


story of Achille Ratti (Pius XI). The book 
is enthusiastically written and reveals intensive 
study. It should be well received by all persons 
interested in contemporary ecclesiastical strug- 
gles. 

****CoyLE, Davip. Roads to a new 
America. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


1938. 390p. $2.75. 

Where can we in America go from here? 
The value and potentialities of America are 
examined in order to find for Americans a clear 
path into the future. It is a valuable book for 
anyone interested in the betterment of America. 

****CURTI, MARGARET. Child psychol- 
ogy. Longmans, Green. 1938. 458p. 
$3.20 

A strong, interesting revision of an older text. 
Great stress placed on influence of environment. 


Thoughtful, logical, systematic. It incorporates 
much valuable research material. 

****LOCKHART, R. H. BRUCE. Guns 
or butter. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1938. 439p. $3.00. 

An attempt to present all sides of the in- 
volved European situation today. It is a 
graphic, lucid account written after two years 


observation of one who has a reputation as an 
interpreter of European affairs. It is recom- 
mended to all those interested in current world 
problems. 


**** SCHNEIDER, EDWARD. Physiology 
of muscular activity; second edition. 


How could such a personality as Hitler’s have developed ? 
for him to capture and dominate a great civilized country? 
mistake for us to fail to take Hitler seriously—why, 


and decide for yourself. 


Psychology applied to teaching and learning. 
which presents a sound systematic approach to the 
Our battle; being one man’s answer to 


Simon & Schuster, 1938. 


explained by one of our best-loved experts in the 


139p. $1.00. 

art of putting complicated 
How 
Why is it a tragic 


in fact, is he the deadliest menace our 


Philadelphia, W. 


B. Saunders, ¢1939. 
428p. $3.00. 

Interestingly describes effects of muscular ac- 
tivity on: muscle, efficiency, respiration, gase- 
ous interchanges, circulation, heartbeat, blood 
pressure, coordination, fatigue and _ staleness. 
Reviews, tests of physical fitness, medical as- 
pects of strenuous athletics, and _ industrial 
work. Excellent for students of health con- 
ditions Answers questions most frequently 
asked Excellent bibliography, glossary, and 
index. 


Three Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty-Five 
Dollars 


CARROLL, E. 
and the great powers, 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. 852p. $5.00. 

An authoritative, carefully written treatise on 
Germany between the coming of Bismarck and 
the opening of the World War. The factual ma- 
terial is based largely on documents and news- 
papers found in the libraries of Berlin, Munich, 
Frankfort, London, Paris, and Harvard, and 


Duke Universities. Well documented and mon- 
umental. 


***DAVIES, JOSEPH. 
of housing study. 
Columbia 
$2.85. 


This is a doctoral dissertation which attempts 
to analyze shelter in our culture for the ‘pur- 
pose of turning curriculum content in this 
area. The monograph includes a statement of 
the objectives of housing standards, a survey 
of present housing facilities in the nation, and 
a summary of housing shortages. A unit on 
housing is included. The book should be of 
value to all schools which are introducing en- 
vironmental problems into the curriculum. 


*: 


MALCOLM, Germany 


1866-1914. 


Fundamentals 
Teachers College, 
University, ¢c1938.  355p. 
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***DEAVER, GEORGE. 
of physical examination. 
W. B. Saunders, 1939. 299p. $2.75. 

An excellent book for physical education 
teachers and public health or school nurses. 
Profusely illustrated. Treats very completely 
the procedures which are followed in a _ thor- 
ough physical examination, and indicates the 
functions which teachers, physical educators 
and nurses may rightfully perform. 


***READ, CONYERS, ed. The Consti- 
tution reconsidered. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 19388. 424p. $8.75, 


This is a reconsideration of the Constitution 
in terms of its background, its content and 


Fundamentals 
Philadelphia, 


continuing significance. The volume is writ- 
ten as a series of essays representing the 
opinions of many _ distinguished American 


scholars. It is an attempt to make a just ap- 
praisal which will be of value both to scholars 
and laymen. 


***TAYLOR, KATHARINE. 


cents need parents? D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, cl1938. 380p. $2.50. 


A rather popular, non-technical discussion of 
some phases of the so-called adolescent problem. 


***YoOUNG, A. MORGAN. 
Japan: 1926-1938. 
8328p. $3.00. 


An authoritative treatise on developments, 
economic, political, and international, in Japan 
in the last few years, by a man who knows 
conditions and interprets them on the basis 
of a long and rich experience. Mr. Young for 
eleven years was at the editorial desk of the 
much read Japan Chronicle. His style is 
graphic and interest-commanding. 


Do adoles- 


Imperial 
Morrow, 1938. 


Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 


**CASKEY, WILLIE. Secession 
restoration of Louisiana. Louisiana 
State University, 1938. 318p. $3.50. 


This study takes Louisiana from the time of 
its secession in 1860 up to the New Orleans 
Riot of 1860. The volume is especially valuable 
in that it helps to fill a gap in the story of 
Reconstruction. It is recommended to all 
those interested in the history of post-bellum 


and 


South. 

**CHAMPION, SELWYN. Racial 
proverbs. Maemillan, 1938. 767p. 
$10.00. 

The fullest and most scientific collection 
available. A basic reference book for libraries 


and for language teachers and scholars. 


**Davis, EpItH, AND McGINNISs, 
EstHER. Parent education; a survey 
of the Minnesota program. Minneap- 
olis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1939. 153p. $2.50. 


This is a treatment of the two phases of 
parent education: (1) an evaluation of the 
change in parental attitudes due to attendance 
in child study groups; and (2) the organiza- 
tion and development of the parent education 
program. The first of these two phases is a 
highly technical summary of evaluation instru- 
ments developed thus far and the application of 
a new instrument designed by the authors. It 
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shows that parents are not aware of the more 
subtle problems of emotional and social ad- 
justment, but instruction has the effect of in- 
creasing the understanding of these problems. 
The second part of this book answers certain 
practical questions concerning the organization 
of study groups for parents. 


**F ARGO, LUCILLE. 
school libraries. Chicago, A. L. 
1938. 208p. $2.50. 


There is no question that the school librarian 
will at once put this to constant use. The pity 
is that teachers will not have an opportunity 
to know it as well. Therefore this note is ad- 
dressed to all non-librarians in our elementary 
and high schools. If you want ideas for library 
teaching, study pages thirty through seventy-one 


Activity book for 


”? 


especially. You won’t be the same _ teacher 
thereafter. ° 
**GESELL, ARNOLD AND OTHERS. 


Biographies of child development. Paul 
Hoeber, c1939. 328p. $3.75. 

An outstanding contribution in Child Psychol- 
ogy. It is a somewhat more technical volume, 
however, than the average teacher would care 
to have as a part of her working library. 

**HoLtT, ANDREW. Struggle for a 
state system of publ’c schools in Ten- 


nessee, 1903-1936. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938.- 502p. 
$1.60. (Teachers College Contribu- 


tions to Education No. 753.) 


A carefully developed and documented state- 
ment of the career of public education in Ten- 
nessee since 1903. 


** JENNINGS, JOHN, JR. 
can tropics. Crowell, 
$2.50. 

A travel book on Southern Florida and the 
American possessions of the West Indies— 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. The author 
describes truthfully and graphically the beau- 
ties and the disagreeable features of the tropics. 
The illustrations from the negatives of the 
author are superb. 


Our Ameri- 
©1938.  265p. 


**NEUBERGER, RICHARD. 
ised land. Macmillan, 
$3.00. 

This is the story of the last frontier in the 
United States—the great Northwest. The 
region is discussed from the standpoint of its 
history, its scenery, its statesmen, its scandals, 
and its future. The odook is valuable because of 
the light which it throws upon many aspects 
of a great section of the United States. 


**REICHART, NATALIE, and KEASEY, 
GILMAN. Modern methods in archery 
(Barnes Dollar Sports Library). A. 


Our prom- 
1938. 398p. 


S. Barnes, 1986. 132p. $1.00. 
A complete manual of modern methods of 


teaching archery techniques for 
vidual or group instruction. It emphasizes 
especially the relaxed method. Clearly discusses 
and illustrates the points a teacher or student 
would want to know. Contains a glossary, in- 
dex and sixty-seven helpful illustrations. 


either indi- 


**SHACKLETON, ROBERT and ELIZA- 
BETH. The book of antiques. Phila- 
delphia, Penn Publishing Co., c1938. 


284p. $3.00. 
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A delightful story of the alluring quest for 
antiques as told by the authors in their collect- 
ing over a period of years. Instructive chapters 
on the genuine and the spurious, in appreciation 
of materials and designs, and in the care of 
acquired pieces. 


**SIMON, ANDRE. André Simon’s 
French cookbook. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1938. 370p. $3.00. 

The romantic adventure of eating is presented 
most alluringly. The book carries a Gallic 


underpinning of the proper preparation of the 
proper things to eat. 


**SToLz, K. R. Psychology of re- 
ligious living. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury Press, c1937. 375p. $2.50. 

A very sane book on problem in which much 
of the material is highly metaphysical and 
ephemeral. Although one may disagree at times 
with certain psychological theory which is pre- 
sented, it is necessary to admit that the author 
gives evidence of having familiarized himself 
unusually well with various schools of psycho- 
logical thought, and his conclusions and im- 
plications are interesting and valuable. 


**STRACHEY, JOHN. Hope in Ameri- 
ca. Modern Age, c1938. 215p. $0.50. 

One of Europe's outstanding thinkers evalu- 
ates the United States of the New Deal and 
after. It shows how the struggle for power 
affects the United States, especially the in- 
dividual American worker and salary earner. 


**THOMAS, HENRY. The story of the 
United States; a biographical history 
of America. Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 
416p. $2.50. 


A history of the United States written in the 
lives of forty-seven of her outstanding men and 
women. The book is sketched historically and 
chronologically so as to give a vertical cross 
section of American citizenry to the present 
day. Its clarity and vigor should make it popular 
with a wide range of readers. 


**UPDEGRAFF, RUTH. Practice in 
preschool education. McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 408p. $3.00. 


Treatment of the current practices in the pre- 
school program from the standpoint of physical 
care, the intellectual, aesthetic and personality 
development of the child from two to five years 
of age. For the teacher and student of edu- 
cation as well as for parents. 


** VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. In- 
auguration of Oliver C. Carmichael, and 
a symposium on higher education in 
the South. Nashville, Tenn., Vander- 
bilt University, c1938. 289p. $2.25. 

A remarkable series of addresses. President 
Bowman's distinction between advocacy and 
inquiry is admirably supplemented by Chan- 
cellor Carmichael’s persistent application of 
the “spirit of learning.” Not all the addresses 
in the symposia dealing with specific aspects 
of the university live up to the spirit, but in 
each there is significant contribution to inquir- 
ing thought. The book would be much improved 
by a paged table of contents and an index. 


**WATSON, GOODWIN AND OTHERS. 
Redirecting teacher education. Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
105p. $1.35. 
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This is a convincing statement (if one needs 
to be convinced) of the need for recasting and 
redirecting the education of our teachers. The 
modes of redirecting are well stated but not 
quite as convincing. 


**WIEMAN, HENRY, and HOorRTON, 
WALTER. Growth of religion. Chicago, 
Willet, Clark & Co., 1938. 505p. $5.00. 


In this volume, bristling with erudition, two 
ably qualified American scholars trace dis- 
criminatingly the growth of religion from un- 
civilized regions in Africa to Marxism in Soviet 
Russia and Mexico. En route one emerges from 
the deep valleys of superstition to mountain- 
tops of transfiguration, finding here and there 
delightful stopping places for appetizing mental 
food and invigorating spiritual rest. Indispen- 
sable for the student of the development of so 
vital a phenomenon as religion has been and is. 


One Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


*BIGELOW, WILLIAM, ed. Good 
Housekeeping marriage book. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1938. 173p. $1.96. 


Twelve articles which appeared in the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine during 1937-38, dealing 
with various subjects of interest to all those 
concerned with the present and future of family 
life. They endeavor, especially, to answer some 
of the vital questions confronting young people 


who are sanely and intelligently considering 
marriage. 
*BILLINGTON, Ray. The Protestant 


crusade, 1800-1860. 
514p. $5.00. 

An account of the development of the anti- 
Catholic, anti-foreign feeling in the United 
States from the beginning of settlement to the 
first important outburst of political nativism 
in the 1850's. Valuable because it provides an 


Maemillan, 1938. 


understanding of past intolerance and thus 
arms for future tolerance. 
*BrowN, HENRY. A mind mislaid. 


E. P. Dutton, 1937. 219p. $2.00. 


A rather interesting autobiographical sketch 
which shows the course of development and 
regeneration in a mental illness. Of mental 
hygienic value, provided one can draw his own 
implications correctly. 


*CADES, HAZEL. Handsome is as 
handsome does. D. Appleton-Century, 
1938. 104p. $1.50. 

Working on the assumption that personal 
grooming is of vital importance to success in 
an adult world, Mrs. Cades gives mothers a 
simple and sensible beginning course in beauty 
culture for their young daughters from baby- 
hood up. In a family of several children of 
varying ages and sexes, one wonders if values 
of equal or greater importance might not be 
slighted in the pursuit of this goal. ; 


*CARROLL, JOSEPH. Slave insurrec- 
tions in the United States, 1800-1865. 
Boston, Chapman & Grimes, ¢1938. 
229p. $2.00. 


The history of American servitude was a 
history of slave insurrections, according to the 
author of this study. This volume should be 
of value to students of American history and 
to those who have an interest in the Negro 
problem, because it presents a point of view 
which is worthy of consideration. 
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*CHILDS, Marquis. This -is de- cation No. 762.) Teachers College, 
mocracy. Yale University Press, 1938. Columbia University, 1938. 107p. 
169p. $2.50. $1.60. 


The author in this volume treats the Scan- 
dinavian countries much as he has Sweden in 
the well known and much read and quoted 
Sweden — the Middle Way. There is much in 
these two volumes for American democracy 
to copy. 


*CHRISTIANSON, HELEN. Bodily 
rhythmic movements of young children 
in relation to rhythm in music. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
196p. $2.10. 

Intensive pioneer study of bodily rhythmic 
responsiveness of very young children in rela- 
tion to rhythmic music, using original observa- 
tional techniques and scales; rhythmic-dramatic 
play; dance patterns; social-emotional and 
synchronization responses. Evaluates rhythmic 
music. Helpful for all teachers of young 
children, especially music and physical edu- 
cation. 


*CLARK, COLEMAN. Table _ tennis. 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. 109p. $1.60. 


Opens up for beginners and proficient players 
alike the possibilities of the game for develop- 
ment and pleasure. States the principles of 
the game clearly, describes ten different strokes 
and discusses spin and serve in a lucid manner. 
Well written, well illustrated. Best available 
book on the game. 


*CORNER, GEORGE. Attaining man- 
hood: a doctor talks to boys about sex. 
Harper, 1938. 67p. $1.25. 


A sane treatment of a difficult subject along 
fairly conventional (by now) lines. 


*GILBERT, Mort and E. A. Life in- 
surance: investing in disaster. Modern 
Age, c1938. 210p. $0.75. 


A cleverly written book, but one that does 
not make intelligible the individual’s insurance 
problem because of its muckraking concern 
with exposing various capitalists. What the 
perplexed policyholder wants to know is why 
term insurance is best and in a few simple 
paragraphs, not the villainous history of the 
House of Morgan in 210 pages. 


*GILES, DoroTHy. Road 
Czechoslovakia. Philadelphia, 
Pub. Co., c1938. 420p. $1.69. 


Beautifully written account of a carefully 
placed study tour through Czechoslovakia (as 
it was before the German rape). The author 
presents graphically many interesting phases 
of the intimate life and living of the people. 
Illustrated by a large number of beautiful 
firsthand photographs. Ranks well among the 
many other admirable volumes of the Vagabond 
Travel series. 


through 
Penn 


*GRAVES, LULU, and TABER, CLAR- 
ENCE. Dictionary of food and nutri- 
tion. Philadelphia, F. A. Davis, 1938. 


423p. $3.50. 

An indispensable reference tool for the home 
economics teacher. 

*HeRBER, Howarp. Influence of the 
P. W. A. on school building construc- 
tion in New York state, 1933-1936. 
(Teachers College Contribution to Edu- 


A comparison is made as to the cost and 
quality of school buildings that were built with 
the aid of P. W. A. grants and those constructed 
solely from local funds. This is done by an 
actual computation of the per-cubic-foot cost 
as obtained from the records, the opinions of 
architects, contractors, and school administra- 
tors. This study should be the forerunner of 
other well organized studies covering other sec- 
tions. 


*HOLMES, JOHN HAYNEs. Rethink- 
ing religion. Macmillan, 1938. 249p. 
$2.00. 


Believing that ‘“‘we are living in a period of 
religious change so fundamental in its character 
and so disastrous in its consequences as to 
constitute a crisis of the first magnitude,” 
this stimulating book amplifies twelve radio 
talks in pungent style and thought just radical 
enough to unorthodox gently the orthodox. 


*HUMBLE, MARION. Rural America 
reads; a study of rural library service. 
American Assn. for Adult Education, 
1938. 101p. $1.00. 


Forty million rural Americans are without 
public library access. Men and women actually 
walk miles to meet book trucks so‘that they 
can read. No more eloquent plea for federal 
aid can be found anywhere, and at the same 
time no greater inspiration is needed to send 
librarians out pioneering educationally. 


*HuNT, W. BEN. Indian and camp 


handicraft. Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. 
Co., c1938. 80p. $2.00. 

Thirty handicraft projects of real interest 
for scoutmasters and camp leaders. Most 


articles may be made with an ax and a pocket- 
knife. Both ornamental and useful objects are 
included. Authentic Indian lore and methods 
add to the interest. Artistically illustrated with 
simple yet complete directions. 


*JENSEN, ARNE. Psychology of child 
behavior. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 664p. 
$2.85. 

A fairly conventional approach to the prob- 
lem of child psychology Although the discus- 
sions are not especially original they are fairly 
satisfactory and complete. 

*LEE, EDWIN, ed. Objectives and 
problems of vocational education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1938. 476p. $3.50. 

Symposium by sixteen writers, a revision of 
the 1928 treatment. 

*LOOKER, EARIE. The White House 
gang; new ed. Fleming H. Revell, 
©1929. 244p. $1.50. 

In relating vividly how Theodore Roosevelt 
handled his children and won them to his way 
of thinking, this book gives an intimate view 
of the great national figure It is an entertain- 
ing work that should be enjoyable to almost any 
reader. 

*McCALL, WILLIAM. Measurement. 
Maemillan, 1939. 535p. $4.00. 

The eight parts of the book treat the place of 


measurement in education, criteria for selecting 
and constructing tests, use of standard tests for 
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grouping pupils, program of measurement for 
progressive schools, guidance and evaluation of 
teaching by measurement, school marks and 
reports, presentation of test results, and how 
to scale tests and compute statistical measures. 
It is ‘a thoroughly practical treatment and 
should be in every teacher’s professional library. 

*McKown, Harry. Activities in the 
elementgry school. McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
473p. $3.00. 

An aid to the elementary school teacher or 
principal who desires to originate, promote, 
supervise, and evaluate “extracurricular activ- 
ities’ more intelligently and _ successfully. 
Practical suggestions are included regarding 
clubs, programs, home rooms, physical activi- 
ties, trips, music, dramatics, manners, social 
events, publications, drives and campaigns. 
Mr. McKown, while accepting the activity 
idea in principle, continues to produce books 
on extracurricular activities pending the arrival 


of a completely integrated program in the 
schools. 


*MANROSS, WILLIAM. The Episcopal 
church in the United States, 1800-1840. 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 
270p. $3.25. 


A careful though not especially challenging 
dissertation including over seven hundred foot- 
note citations and seventeen pages of bibliog- 
raphy in which the history of the Episcopal 
Church is traced through four decades as a 
river flowing lazily through its narrow banks, 
concluding that this church is “still predomi- 
nantly a church of the wellto-do and the 
cultural.” 


*MARTYN, Eva. Notes on music and 
musicians. Philadelphia, Dorrance, 
1938. 50p. $1.00. 


This might have been the notebook of a 
student in music history and appreciation. 
The author has jotted down the most impor- 
tant, and in most cases the most interesting, 
points. The popular character is indicated by 
the fact that less than three pages are given 
to the great Bach and Beethoven each, while 
nearly six are devoted to Ethelbert Nevin. 


*MATHEWS, SHAILER. The church 
and the Christian. Macmillan, 1938. 
150p. $2.00. 

Based on the conviction that “Churches are 
groups of Christians formed to organize their 
lives with help from God through a relationship 
determined by faith in Jesus Christ,” this book 
is a strong defense of and an illuminating, con- 
vincing apologetic for the church of the past, 
present, and future. 

*MICHIGAN. State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. Instructional practices in 
elementary schools. Lansing, Michi- 
gan, E. B. Elliott, 1938. 178p. 

Bulletin listing descriptive statements re- 
garding selected classroom practices reported 
by teachers in Michigan schools under direction 
of Michigan Curriculum Committee. 

*MuRRAY, SISTER M. TERESA GER- 
TRUDE. Vocational guidance in Catholic 
secondary schools. (Teachers College 
Cont. to Education No. 754.) Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1938. 163p. $1.60. 


A doctoral dissertation of special interest to 
teachers in Catholic parochial schools. Sum- 
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marizes the present status of vocational guid- 
ance in Catholic high schools, points out its 
shortcomings, and recommends that teachers 
and counselors be trained for guidance in these 
institutions. 


*PaGE, KIRBY. Religious resources 
for personal living and social action. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1939.  600p. 
$2.00. 


Point of view: “That personal religion and 
social reconstruction alike are required in this 
hour of crisis.’”” Procedure: Seven vital guides 
ably defended; outlines for fourteen weeks of 
carefully prepared and richly rewarding daily 
readings; fruitful worship programs. Valu- 
able for leaders of potential as well as more 
seasoned religious groups. 


*PAUSTIAN, PAUL, and OPPENHEIMER, 
J. JOHN. Problems of modern society. 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 57l1p. $3.00. 


“The purpose of this book is to provide an 
introduction to the study of contemporary 
society for college students,” and “to undermine 
the complacency of the student by making 
him aware of current social trends.” Judicious 
use of sources is commendable. As a whole, it 
should appeal to college students. 


*PHELPS, EDITH, ed. Book and li- 


brary plays. H. W. Wilson, 1938. 
222p. $2.25. 
Excellent school material. 


*RAMSEY, GRACE. Educational work 
in the museums of the U. S. H. W. 
Wilson, 1938. 289p. $2.50. 

A definitive work by the Associate Curator of 
Education in the American Museum of Natural 
History. Especially timely in view of the 
audio-visual movement in our schools. 


*REAVIS, WILLIAM, ed. Critical issues 
in educational administration. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, c1938. 192p. 
$2.00. 


A compilation of the addresses given at the 
Seventh Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools, held at 
the University of Chicago July 18-22, 1938. 


*SANIFORD, PETER. Foundations of 
educational psychology. Longmans, 
Green, 1938. 464p. $3.25. 


A rather thorough general text in educational 
psychology but with little that is new to com- 
mend it. The approaches are conventional, 
and though the discussions are fairly complete 
they largely represent older points of view, 
facts, and interpretations. 


*SHARP, WALTER. The government 
of the French Republic. D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1938. 373p. $1.75. 

An interpretation of French governmental 
institutions from the functional point of view. 
It is one of a series of volumes dealing with 
the governments of modern Europe and should 
be of special value to the student of compara- 
tive government. 

*SHEA, JOHN, 
Provincial 


and WENGER, PAUL. 
furniture. Milwaukee, 
1938. °161p. 


Bruce Publishing Co., 
$3.50. 
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Fifty furniture designs of the French-Provin- 
cial style suited to reproduction by the amateur 
craftsman. Illustrated by working drawings 
and photographs of the finished product. 


*SMITH, SAMUEL, and SPEER, ROBERT. 
Supervision in the elementary school. 
Cordon Co., c1938. 460p. $2.90. 


Treats the problem of supervision from point 
of classroom observation, courses of study, 
activities of teacher, activities of pupils, equip- 
ment, and community relationship. Applica- 
tions of principles to supervision of different 
fields of content made. Carefully organized 
and with stimulating questions for discussion 
and reference. 


*SMITH, WILLIAM R. Nationalism 
and reform in India. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale Univ. Press, 1938. 485p. 
$5.00. 


A comprehensive treatment of politics and 
related movements in India during the present 
century. Objectivity and completeness should 
establish it as a standard reference in the 
field of Indian history. 


*SNYDER, A. J. 
Philadelphia, the 
1937. 3875p. $3.00. 

This book has been aptly termed a “library 
of Americanism.” The discussion includes: the 
evolution and meaning of America’s future, and 
our achievements toward Democracy, and the 
future of Democracy. Of special interest to all 
Americans who believe in the democratic ideal. 


*Swirt, EpItH. Step by step in sex 
education. Macmillan, 1938. 207p. 
$2.00. 


An unusual approach to an important prob- 
lem. Conversational style throughout which 
seems stilted and artificial in print. The book 
hardly ranks with those sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, and the one by 
De Schweinitz. 


*TERMAN, LEWIs. Psycholegical fac- 
tors in marital happiness. McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 474p. $4.00. 


Brings together an analysis of the question- 
naire responses given by 792 married couples 
drawn from various socioeconomic levels. The 
treatment is too statistical for the average 
reader to grasp or appreciate. There is little 
that is new or startling in this volume. 


*WALLACK, WALTER. The training 
of prison guards in the State of New 
York. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 417p. $2.75. 

Starting with the assumption that as a rule 
prison guards are inadequately equipped for 
their jobs, the Director of Education of the 
Department of Correction of the State of New 
York describes a training project for which 
he had the immediate responsibility. The 
volume describes the organization and the course 
of study of the guard school. A chapter is 
also devoted to an evaluation of the results of 
training. This book is of special interest to 
those who are connected with penal institutions. 
It is of indirect value to those engaged in 
vocational education and education of adults. 


*WILDES, Harry. Valley Forge. 
Maemillan, 1938. 337p. $3.50. 


The primary aim of this volume is to present 
a rather complete story of the Continental 


America’s purpose. 
Declaration Press, 
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Army’s heroic encampment. Also gives an 
interesting account of the human, economic and 
social setting of the vicinity. Its popular 
treatment should make it of interest to a 
variety of readers. 


Books Received 


BAIRD, A. CRAIG, comp. Representa- 
tive American speeches: 1937-38. H. 
W. Wilson, 1938. 230p. $1.25. 

Includes addresses by statesmen, columnists, 
educators, representing such divergent views 
as are exemplified by Norman Thomas and 
Dorothy Thompson, on one hand, and Father 
Coughlin and Boak Carter, on the other. 

BENNETT, CHESTER. Inquiry into the 
genesis of poor reading. (Teachers 
College Contribution to Education No. 


755.) Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 139p. $1.60. 


An important study in a continually challeng- 
ing field. 

BENNETT, WILMA. Occupations and 
vocational guidance; a source list of 
pamphlet material. H. W. Wilson, 
1938. 160p. $1.25. 

Third edition of a standard school: reference 
tool. 

BLoss, ESTHER. Labor legislation in 
Czechoslovakia. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 210p. $3.00. 

A study of the work of Czechoslovakia in 
the field of labor legislation from the founding 
of the country to its dismemberment. The 
study has also examined the standards of the 


International Labor Organization and compared 
them with actual practice. 


Bruce, ETHEL and Bert. Tennis; 
fundamentals and timing. Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. 116p. $2.50. 

A well illustrated volume dealing only with 


the most important fundamentals of stroke 
making and play. Too elementary for value to 
intermediate or advance player. 


CATTELL, RAYMOND. Crooked person- 
alities in childhood and after. D. Ap- 
pleton Century, 1938. 215p. $2.00. 

An unfortunate approach to an important 
topic. Its psychoanalytical ideology and jargon 


transforms it into a book of negative value. 
at least in many instances. 


CRABB, GEORGE. Crabb’s English 
synonyms; new enl. ed. Grosset & 
Dunlap, c1917. 717p. $1.50. 


Reissue of an old standard reference book. 


DANA, JOHN COTTON. Subject head- 
ings for information file; fourth ed. 
H. W. Wilson, 1938. 119p. 

Fourth edition compiled under the direction of 
Beatrice Winser, by Lois Wenman and Dorothy 
G. Richardson. 

GARVEY, CHESTER. The activity of 
young children during sleep. (Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Monograph No. 
18.) Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1939. 102p. $2.00. 
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Study of sleep habits of twenty-two children 
from twenty-five to fifty-eight months of age. 
Use of Johnson kinetograph reveals the child's 
motions during the night. Various phenomena 
associated with sleep of infants revealed. 


HENNEPIN, Louis. Father Louis 
Hennepin’s description of Louisiana. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 


Press, 1938. 190p. $3.50. 


A faithful translation of the once much-read 
report of Father Hennepin’s travels among the 


Indians of the Great Lakes region in the 
seventeenth century. The report was first 
written in French. The translator is to be 


commended for her painstaking work in making 
available for the modern reader so valuable a 


document. 

HOLLINGTON, RICHARD. Psychology 
serving religion. Abingdon, c1938. 
248p. $2.00. 

A distinctly non-technical discussion of the 
topic set forth in the title. Much valuable 


material in places but interpretations or points 
of view frequently so metaphysical that the 
total value is doubtful. 

KUHN, EFFIE. 


The pronunciation of 
vowel sounds. 


(Teachers College Con- 


tributions to Education No. 1757.) 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
19388. 86p. $1.60. 


Inasmuch as little work has been done in the 
evaluation of practice material in that field of 
speech which has to do with the pronunciation 
of vowel sounds, this study by Miss Kuhn com- 
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pletes some important spadework. Teachers of 
speech in the junior college will find this work 
interesting. 


LAWRENCE, EDWIN. How to talk to 
people and make an _ impression. 
Fleming H. Revell, c1938. 223p. $2.00. 


McNair, ARNOLD. The law of treat- 
ies. Columbia University Press, 1938. 
578p. $7.50. 

Designed to “‘state the practice cf the United 
Kingdom in the matter of Treaties, their Con- 
clusions, their Interpretation, the Scope of their 
Operation, their Termination and Modification, 
and the law that that is relevant to these topics 


in so far as it can be gathered from United 
Kingdom sources.” 


Mays, BENJAMIN. The Negro’s God 
as reflected in his literature. Boston, 
Chapman & Grimes, cl1938. 269p. 
$2.00. 

Traces Negro’s concept of God through three 
periods: 1760-1865, 1865-1914, 1914 to present 
through presentation of illustrative selections 
from leading writers of literature among 


recognized Negro authors. Interpretation lacks 
depth. 


MILLER, HENRY. Price control in 
Fascist Italy. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 146p. $2.00. 

A study of the statistical work of the Italian 
government, the history and structure of the 
groups that have directed the price control 
system, and the success of this economic con- 
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trol. Recommended to those interested in the 
economics of the corporate state. 


MYERS, GARRY, and SUMNER, CLAR- 
ENCE. Books and babies. Chicago, 
McClurg, 1938. 116p. $1.75. 

Brief treatment of guidance of children in 
early years in development of reading interests 
from the point of view of the administration 


of the mothers’ room in the public library. 
Merely suggestive. 


NICHOLS, EGBERT, ed. Intercollegiate 
debates, v. 19. Noble & Noble, c1938. 
438p. $2.50. 


RoGeT, PETER. Thesaurus of English 
words and phrases; new rev. ed. Gros- 
set & Dunlap, 1937. 705p. $1.50. 


STANTON, MILDRED. Mechanical abil- 
ity of deaf children. (Teachers College 
Contribution to Education No. 751.) 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 65p. $1.60. 

Carefully paired groups of 121 boys and 
thirty-six girls of deaf and hearing youths, 
matched in terms of sex, age, nationality of 
parents and occupational level, of father were 
studied. Findings of particular significance to 


those responsible for vocational guidance of 
the deaf. 


TABER, CLARENCE. Taber’s digest of 
medical terms. Philadelphia, F. A. 
Davis, c1937. 586p. $3.00. 


TARBELL, MARTHA. Tarbell’s teach- 
ers’ guide for 1939. Fleming H. Revell, 
1938. 432p. $2.00. 

Belongs to the family of middlemen who 
distribute from the International Uniform Les- 
sons to multitudes of Sunday school teachers 
predigested food much richer in teaching values 
than the average teacher has either time or 
ability from original sources to find. 


VIZETELLY, FRANK. Desk book of 
25,000 words frequently mispronounced, 
Grosset & Dunlap, c1929. 906p. $1.50. 


WILDER, ERNESTINE. 
credit bibliography. 
c1938. 142p. $2.75. 

Includes entries under the following items: 
general works, credit unions, illegal lending, 
industrial banks, pawnbrokers, personal finance 
companies, personal loan departments of com- 
mercial banks, retailing credits and _ install- 
ments, and miscellaneous works in related fields. 
of interest to economists and persons teaching 
the training courses for distributive occupations 
and for those who are working in the field 
of consumer education. 


WoopDRING, MAXIE, and SANFORD, 
VerA. Enriched teaching of mathe- 
matics in the junior and senior high 
school, rev. ed. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1938. 133p. $2.75. 


Revised edition of a highly useful teacher's 
reference tool. 


Consumer 
Prentice-Hall, 





Sound as a dollar... 
and no. 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyey! 


DAY more than ever before, authorities are 

emphasizing the importance of good posture as 

an aid to good health. They are agreed that School- 

room Slouch must be eliminated. Thus, interest is 

growing in the whole subject of school seating. For 

correct school seating plays an important role in 
the correct development of a child's posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
were designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child’s needs so that there is no 
cause for Schoolroom Sleuch. 






You should know more 
about these desks and 
seats. Your inquiry will 
bring detailed information. 


American Seating Comp 


GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 
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Children’s Literature 
***BENNETT, JOHN. The pigtail of 
Ah Lee Ben Loo. Longmans Green, 


[March 


is partly by types and partly by themes. Each 
division is preceded by an introduction. Com- 
mendable feature is that no attempt is made 
at rigid grade placement of material. Includes 
bibliographies and extensive reading lists. 


1938. 298p. $2.00. 

A new and cheaper edition of a delightful 
collection of astonishingly clever, Jaughable, 
tales in prose and verse. Mr. Bennetts 200 
comical silhouettes exquisitely done make the 
book a genuine artistic achievement. 

***De LEEUW, ADELE and CATEAU. 


**BRANN, ESTHER. Patrick was his 
name. Macmillan, 1938. 44p. $1.00. 

Patrick was not a pedigreed dog, but to 
Bobbie and Donnie he was the most wonderful 
dog in the world. Not until he had won two 
prizes—not one, two—could they tell what kind 
of dog he was. Thereafter, it was easy. He 








Anim runs away. Macmillan, 1938.- was a prize dog. Very young readers will 
Pages unnumbered. $1.50. find the story as charming as the pictures. 


The De Leeuw sisters have written an amus- **BRINDZE, RUTH. Joh nny get your 


ing tale and produced a colorful picture book nos? . 4 . A 
of life on the tropical island of Java. An oe ys nd worth. V anguard Press, 
accurate and attractive presentation of a fasci- c1938. 230p. $2.00. 


nating country across the sea. This junior consumer’s guide is intended to 

*** HARPER, WILHELMINA. The lonely make the average boy and girl as moneywise 
littl ; ] they ° tories as his educated parents. Clever sentences, in- 
ittle pig and o ver animal stories. telligent simplification of the “guinea pig” 
Philadelphia, David McKay, c¢1938. language and an adroit manner of presenting 
108p. $2.00. 


facts contribute to readability. 

A delightful collection of thirteen animal **CHACE, LYNWOOD, and CHADWICK, 
stories for very young readers, chosen from EVELYN. Little orphan Willie mouse. 
the books of Ellen C. Babbitt, Carolyn Sherwin ¥ : . - . ‘ 
Bailey, Margaret Baker, Margery Bianco, Anne Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 
Casserley, Simone Charmand, Josef Kozisek, Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

Maud Lindsay, Anne Parrish, Clara Dillingham A story and actual photographs—twenty-six 
Pierson, Miriam Clark Potter, Emilie Poulsson, of them and full-page, too—of a real live wood 
and Ruth Sawyer. Enchantingly illustrated in mouse. Excellent photographic reproductions. 
gay colors and in black and white. ** HAWTHORNE HILDEGARDE The 

** a> : ° a A 4 . 

HOLLOWELL, LILLIAN. A book of wminiature’s secret. D. Appleton-Cen- 
children’s literature. Farrar & Rine- tury, 1938. 262p. $2.00. 
hart, c1938. 942p. $3.75. The author, granddaughter of Nathaniel Haw- 

Attempts to combine in one volume the merits thorne, has produced an interesting story with 
of a handbook and an anthology. Arrangement old Cambridge as the center and with many 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 








PINTNER 


GENERAL ABILITY 
TESTS 


Verbal Series 











This series of text-workbooks provides a 
wholly new and fascinating approach to 
language study. It furnishes a truly prac- 
tical activity course. 


Every lesson is presented in terms of 
child experience and from the child’s point 
of view. By this means, the study of lan- 
guage is made a joyous and satisfying 
experience for both pupil and teacher. At 
the same time, every accepted value has 
been retained, so that the course is funda- 
mentally sound and thorough. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE is a basic series 


but is also ideal to enrich and vitalize the 
course provided by other series. 


A new series using material of recognized 
validity, thoroughly standardized, com- 
pletely objective, easy to administer, and 
simple to score. The tests measure an 
individual’s general mental ability based 
on a variety of skills or abilities. 


Intermediate Test for grades 4-9; There is a book for each grade from one 


through six. Books VII and VIII will soon 
be published. 


Advanced Test for grade 9 and above. 


Ask for examination copies. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS e@ SAN FRANCISCO e DALLAS 


4 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
441 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
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figures prominent in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century as figures in the story. Ele- 
ments of mystery and romance make the book 
even more acceptable to young readers. 

**TALLANT, EpITH. Danny and Prue. 
Crowell, c1938. 1483p. $2.00. 

A gripping story of the life of a boy and 
girl in North Labrador. Vividly and attractive- 
ly illustrated. For ten to twelve year old 
readers. 

*MAYER, ALBERT. Olympiad. Har- 
pers, 1938. 268p. $2.00. 

Of particular interest to intermediate grade 
boys. Depicts program of Grecian Olympics 
through activities of aspiring young contest- 
ant. Excellent supplementary reading in con- 
nection with units on Greek life. 

*OLCOTT, VIRGINIA. Olaf and Ane, 
children of the North. Silver Burdett, 
c1938. 1168p. $0.96. 

A unit of the “World’s Children’ Series. 
Experiences of a boy and girl against a back- 
ground of the culture of Norwegian mountain 
folk. For readers from nine to twelve. In- 
dividual section short and well done. 

*ReECK, FRANKLIN. The romance of 
American transportation. Thos. Y. 
Crowell, c1938. 253p. $2.50. 

The title of the book is well taken. Pro- 
fusely and well illustrated, good for the upper 
grades. Adults would find it interesting read- 
ing for entertainment and simple information. 


Pirate gold hidden long ago near the old 
Mission, San Juan Capistrano, inspires four 
boys to go adventuring along the Southern 
California coast. 

DEAN, GRAHAM. Jim of the Press. 
Garden City, Sun Dial Press. 1938. 
320p. $0.89. 

Foote, AGNES. Huckleberry Island. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 
260p. $2.00. 

A group of children spending their summer 
vacation as usual on Huckleberry Island off 
the coast of Maine experience exciting adven- 
tures in solving the mystery of a stolen ship’s 
bell and a haunted wreck. 

Haensel and Gretel, the story of 
Humperdinck’s opera, adapted by Rob- 
ert Lawrence. Silver Burdett, c1938. 
40p. $0.60. 

Arrangement for dramatization with two 
acts and interlude. Music scores arranged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. These features 


and art work make the book attractive for 
individual reading. 


HOLBROOK, RUTH. Cap’n Benny’s 
birdhouses. Doubleday Doran, 1938. 
27p. $0.50. 


HOPPENSTEDT, ELBERT. 
bers. Philadelphia, 
c1938. 250p. $1.00. 


Sunken tim- 
David McKay, 





BYERS, CHARLES. 
istrano. 
1938. 240p. $1.00. 


The caves of Cap- 
Philadelphia, David McKay, 


THOMPSON, MArY. Shiver, the 


scaredest dog in town. Julian Messner, 
c1938. 62p. $1.50. 


The BIG Educational Book of the Year 














DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICULUM 








A Publication of 


THE 
JOHN DEWEY 
SOCIETY 


Octavo—536 Pages 





Price, $2.75 











EDITED BY 


HAROLD RUGG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


No: io the appearance of The Educational Frontier has 
a book been written on the American system of educa- 
tion that has awakened so much interest, and caused so much 
excitement, as Democracy and the Curriculum, the newest 
publicati m of The John Dewey Society. It is an up-to-date, 
orward-looking discussion of the curriculum of the American 


School which views the curriculum not only as the stream of 
dynamic activities that constitutes the life of the school, 


but also as a “design for living.” It is a stirring book, full of 
constructive advi ice, apt comment, and useful information— 
a book that is being widely read and discussed. 


D. APPLETON CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 





2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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An amusing but slangy story centering around 
the annual pet show of the Kips Bay Boys Club, 
a real club in a big city. ; i 

TONER, RAYMOND. Midshipman Davy 
Jones. Chicago, A. Whitman, c1938. 
3828p. $2.50. 

Authentic story, interestingly told, of the 
life of the midshipmen of 1812. Drawings of 
ships of different designs and descriptive illus- 
trations add to value of book. For upper grade 
readers. 

Texts 

WALTON. Personality and 

Allyn & Bacon, ¢1938. 365p. 


BLIss, 
school. 
$1.40. 

Curr, R. P. A guide to the literary 
reading of college freshmen. Boston, 
Chapman & Grimes, c1938. 63p. $0.50. 

ENGLISH, MILDRED, and ALEXANDER, 
THOMAS. Wheels westward. (Happy 
Hour Readers.) 502p. 

FIsH, CARL. Development of Ameri- 
can nationality; rev. ed. American 
Book Co., c1938. 584p. $3.25. 

FRITZ, MARTIN. Collection and pres- 
entation of statistical data in psychol- 
ogy and education. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
58p. $0.65. 

Recommended to all those who have feared 
statistics. By all odds the simplest and clearest 
presentation for the beginner available. A care- 


fully selected bibliography at the end will send 
students on to additional information. 


[March 


Harpy, MARJORIE. Teachers’ manual 
for the Hardy Readers. Chicago 
Wheeler Publishing Co., c1938. 317p. 

JOHNSON, Roy AND OTHERS. Study 
and appreciation of the short story. 
Silver Burdett, c1938. 398p. $1.40. 

MICHAELS, FANNIE. A day in school. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy, c1938. 138p. 
$0.72. 

RicHARDs, DENIS. An _ illustrated 
history of modern Europe, 1789-1938. 
334p. $2.00. a 

RicHerT, G. Henry. Retailing; 
principles and practices of retail buy- 
ing, advertising, selling, and manage- 
ment. Gregg Publishing Co., c1938. 
432p. $2.00. 

A text in the practices and principles of 
retail selling. There is an increased demand for 
courses in the distributive occupations because 
of the George-Deen Act, which provides for 
federal aid to the states for training in mer- 
chandizing. This book is pitched to the level 
of the large store. Furthermore, it fails to 
include a series of chapters on each of the 
principal commodities, which information rep- 
resents the greatest lack of sales persons today. 


RipGLeEy, DOovuGLAS, and EKBLAW, 
StipnEY. Problems in economic geog- 


raphy. Gregg Pub. Co., c1938. 203p. 


American govern- 
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